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INTRODUCTION. 


PTER many Years Search into the 
State of diſtant Nations, the Genius 
of the reſpeftive Inhabitants, the Con- 
ſtitution of their ſeveral Governments, their 
various Religions, Sects and Superſtitions, their 
Methods of Education, and the Prejudices in- 
till d into their Youth in the Dawn of Life, 
which uſually influence their future Condutt ; 
I was led at length to conſider what more 
| nearly concerns us, the State of our nati 8 
Country. 

T have already given a general De- 
ſcription of England, and particularly of 
London the Metropolis, and its numerous 
Inhabitants of every Claſs, in two Volumes: 
Tproceed in theſe to take a View of the 725 
Univenſities, and treat of the Education of 
our Nobility and Gentry in thoſe e ; 

| Seats of Learning, inſtituted to poliſh and im- 
prove their natural Talents, enlarge = S— 
Views, and inſpire them with Eæpectations ſuit- 
able to the Balu of the: 7 INature;19 ff ft them 
in conteinplating the amazing Works of the 
Creation, the divine Hand that form'd them, 
and to teach them that moſt inſtructive Leſſon, 
the | Knowledge of themſelves, and the great 
Ends for wh1ch they were created. 
A Wit 
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INTRODUCTION. 


With ſuch glorious Views were theſe Aca- 
demies inſtituted. And from whence it pro- 
ceeds, that the Bounty of their prous Founders, 
and the unwearied Application of the bri Thief} 
and moſt learned of the Sons of Men to form 
our Youth to noble and generous Deſigns, and 
render them the Bleſſings and Ornaments 9 
| Society, have been ſo often defeated, ; "WS 
to be well conſider d, and will be one of the 
Subjects of this Efſay ; but I mu beg Leave 
To purſue my uſual Plan; and in the firſ 
Place to deſcribe the Situation * State of 


the Counties in which the Uuiverſities ſtand 


(and ſome of thoſe contiguous to them) : To 
' FOVIEW 57 Hiſtory, Conſtitution and Privi- | 
leges, and obſerve what Encouragement and 
Protect; on theſe flouriſhing Academies have 
met with in every Age from the civil Ma- 
f giftrate, and the repeated Attempts of their 


Enemies to repeal and alter the Laws made in 


their Favour, or to di Ninguiſſ away the Force 


of them, 
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Z Contains a Deſeription of the ' County of Oxford. 


HE County of Oxford is bounded Situation 
by Warwickſhire and Northampton, tent. oa 
hire on the North; by Bucking- 
bamſhire on the Eaſt ; by Part of Berkſhire 
on the South ; and by another Part of Berk- 
ſhire and Gluceſterſhire on the Welt; the 
Middle of the County lying in 51 Degrees 
50 Minutes, North-Latitude; and extend- 
ing in Length from Caverſham in the South, 
to Claydn in the North, forty Miles and 
upwards; the greateſt Breadth from Eaſt 
to Weſt, meaſured in a direct Line, is 
twenty Miles, but the Form of the County 
ſomething reſembles that of America, the 
North and South Parts being join'd together 
in the middle by a narrow Iſthmus, not 
above five Miles over. 
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Antient 
Inhabi- 
tants. 


Name. 


The Face 
of the 
Country. 


The PRESENT STATE 
The antient Britiſi Inhabitants were the 
Dobuni, ſuppoſed to have obtained that 


Name from the low Situation of their Coun- 
try, which can only be true of ſome Part of 


it, there being a great many Hills, of a 
conſiderable Height, interſperſed through- 


out. 
As to the Name of Oxford, Oxenford or 


Oxneyford, given to the City by the Saxons, 
and communicated afterwards to the Coun: 2 


ty; ſome ſuppoſe it to be derived from a 


Ford near the Town, where Droves of 
Oxen uſed to paſs over; while others affect 
to call it Ouſney Ford, from a Ford over the 
River Ouſe, (now Vis) a Name common to 


many Rivers antiently ; but as theſe are 


mere Conjectures, and it is of no great Im- 
portance, which of them is right: I proceed 
in the next Place to take a View of the Pace 


of the Country. 
The County of Oxford affords an agree- 
able Variety of Hills and Valleys, unleſs on 


the North-eaſt, which is a perfect Level for 


ten Miles, namely, from Oxford to Biceſter, 
which in the Winter Seaſon is too much 
ſubject to Floods. The Hills on the North 
and Eaſt give us very extenſive Proſpects. 


Towards the South-eaſt, on the Confines of 


Buckinghamſhire, we meet with large Woods, 
which are much wanted in the North: 


There is ſcarce a Tree or Hedge to be ſeen 


for ſeveral Miles in the North, particularly 


between | 


ir 


*” © 
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Of the County of Oxroxrv. 


between Chipping Norton and Banbury, un- 
leſs near Gentlemens Seats or Parks, and 
even there we meet with but little Timber 
of any conſiderable Growth ; great Part of 
this Country 1s heath, barren Ground, fitter 
for Sport than Husbandry, being all Rock 
within a Foot of the Surface, ſo that a Tree 
cannot take deep Root, and conſequently 
muſt be ſtinted in its Growth : This is ob- 
vious for twenty Miles riding in the North 
of Oxfordſhire, and yet near the Towns of 
Chipping Norton and Banbury, where they 
have Plenty of Compoſt, are fine, fruitful 
Corn Fields, and ſome good grazing Grounds. 
The Noblemens and Gentlemens Seats are palace; 
a great Ornament to this Part of the County, and Seats. 
being ſome of the fineſt in England. 
And among theſe Woodftock or Blenheim woudtock. 

Caſtle has generally the Preference given to 

it. This Palace is fituated on an Eminence 

in Woodſtock Park, about a Furlong South 

of the Place where the Old Palace ſtood ; 

the principal Front ſtands to the Northward, 

and (with all the Courts and Out Offices) 
extends 850 Feet in Length. Through a 
magnificent Gate we enter the grand Court, 

being 320 Foot long, and 220 broad. On 

the Right whereof is another ſquare Court, 

160 Foot long, and 140 broad, formed by 
Stables, Coach-houſes, and an elegant Green- 
houſe ; and on the Left, oppoſite to this, 

is a Court of the like Dimenſions, formed 


by 


Greenhouſe at the upper End of the grand 


a Colonade on each Side. 
Portico, aſcended by ſeveral Steps, from 


long, and 40 broad, and of the full Height 
of the Houſe, there being no Rooms over 


painted, and on the right and left is an 


Beyond the Hall is an elegant Salon or leſſer 
Fall, fronting the Garden, 40 Foot long, 


= ticularly we ſee here the late Duke driving 


Hand of Peace. 


beyond that a grand Cabinet, being the fur- 


and beyond the Anti-chamber a Drawing 


The PRESENT STATE | 
by the Kitchens, Laundry, and another 


Court ſtands the Body of the Palace, which | 
has a Communication with the Offices by 


In the Front of the Houſe is a magnificent 


whence we pals into the great Hall, 30 Foot 


it. The Cieling of this Room is finely 
arch'd Corridore, by which it has a Com- 
munication with the reſt of the Palace, 
and 35 broad, painted, as the Hall, with 
Battle and other hiſtorical Pieces, and par- 
the Chariot of Victory, and ſtopt by the 

On the left of the Salon is a ſpacious An- 


ti-chamber, and within it a Drawing Room, 
beyond which 1s a large Bed-chamber, and 


theſt Room on the left in the Front next - 
the Garden. Within the Salon on the be 
right Hand is an Anti- chamber of equal Di- i. 
menſions with that oppoſite to it on the leſt, 1 


Room, and within that a Bed- chamber, 


which 
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which leads into the South-End of a * 
Gallery. | | 

This Suit of Rooms open into one 
mother, and are ſeen at one View conſti- 
twting a Front next the Garden of 420 Feet 
n Length, exceeding beautiful and uniform. 

In the Eaſt Front of the Houſe is a grand 
Veſtibulum, and within it on the left an 
Anti-chamber, beyond which is aBed-cham- 
ber, adjoining to the grand Cabinet already 
mentioned. On the right of the Veſtibu- 
lum is a Bed- chamber, and beyond that the 
Wardrobe Cloſets and Dreſſing Rooms. 

The Gallery takes up the whole Weſt 

Front of the Houſe, being 180 Foot long 
on the Inſide, and generally 20 Foot broad. 
The fine Statue of Qugen Anne, placed here 
| by the Dutcheſs Dowager of Marlborough, 
1 "the principal Ornament of it. On the op- 
polite Side of this Gallery we ſee the Rapes 
of the Heathen Gods, by no Means proper 
Companions for that virtuous Monarch, 
and leſs fit for the Neighbourhood of a 
Chriſtian Chapel, into which the Gallery 
looks, though, it is true, this Edifice has 
very little the Appearance ofa Chapel, there 
"0g as vet neither Altar or Altar Piece in 
The late Duke's Tomb is the only 
Thing worth our Attention here, and the 
Room, which is exceeding ſmall, ſeems to 
have been built principally to cover that ad- 
| wn Tomb, on which are the 8 gf 
the 


8 


_ exquiſitely carv'd: Upon taking Notice 
that the Chapel had fewer Ornaments than 


and Carvings that were to be met with in the 
Chapels at Oxford, a Fe Simplicity better 
became the Sacred Place. There are ſeveral 
Stair-caſes in the Palace, but not one grand 
Stair-caſe; nor are the Rooms above ever 
ſhewn to Strangers; they are, however, 
very well worth ſeeing, as I have been in- 
formed by the People of Woodſtock, tho' far 


from being ſo magnificent as as thoſe already 
deſcribed. 


a Stone Balluſtrade, and a good Number of 
| Statues; but there are ſeveral Towers, or as 
ſome call them Cupola's (tho' they reſem- 

ble neither) which have a very heavy Aſ- 


ment, and ſeem ſuch a uſeleſs Weight, that 


The PRESENT STATE 
the Duke and Dutcheſs and their two Sons, 


any Room in the Houſe; it was anſwered, 
There were not indeed thoſe gaudy Paintings 


'The Roof of the Palace is adorn'd with 


pect: Theſe are far from being an Orna- 


one would think they were intended to 
fink the Fabrick beneath the Surface of the 
Earth. There certainly has been a great 


deal of Money buried here in Heaps of 


Stone, and other Materials, which add little 


to the Beauty or Commodiouſneſs of the 
Palace. Which occaſioned \ or; 
* h on the deceaſed Archite 


anburgb. 
Lie heavy on him Earth, for be 


Haas laid _ a beavy Load on thee, : 
ut 
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Bot no where does the Expence appear The 
to be thrown away ſo much as at the Bridge 
in the Front of the Houſe, which is ſaid to 
have coſt between 20 and 30,000 l. tho 
all that J find extraordinary in it is an Arch 
of 100 Feet Diameter, ſome Machines 
which raiſe the Water to ſupply the Palace; 
and good Accommodations for Bathing * 

Near the Bridge is a fine Piece of Water of 
a very large Extent, which forming after- 
wards a little River, is always running un- 
der this Bridge, after which it is enlarged, 

| and has the Appearance of a ſpacious Stream 
running between the Woods and Hills, and 
ans together a moſt agreeable Land- 
ſkip'; but the Water is exceed ing ſhallow, 
being collected from ſome little Springs, 
which riſe in or near the Park. 

The Gardens conſiſt of 70 Acres of The Cas... 
Ground, which are encompaſſed by a Stone dens. 
Wall, and laid out in Form of an Hexagon, 
having a round Baſtion at each Angle of 
200 Feet Diameter: There is in this Gar- 
den a Wilderneſs of a vaſt Extent, with 
Viſto's cut through it; the Trees whereof 
muſt have been very large when they were 
planted, for it e appears almoſt a full 
grown Wood. 

The grand Gravel Walk, which runs 
from the Houſe Southward, to the farther 
End of the Garden is two thouſand two 
hundred Feet long, and there is another, 


B which 
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Hoo 


The PRESENT STATE 
which croſſes it in the middle, one thouſand 


eight hundred and fifty Feet in Length. 
Noble Terraſſes, from whence we have an 


extenſive View of the Country, run from 
Baſtion to Baſtion, which in a fortified Town 
would have been denominated the Curtains: 

There are alſo beautiful green Walks, plant- 


ed with Ever-greens, Summer Houſes, Al. 
coves, Fountains, and every Thing that 
can render the Place agreeable. 


Fruit Trees I perceive. are but little cul- 
tivated here : There are other Gardens Eaſt 


of this, where we find all manner of Wall 
Fruit and Plants proper to the Kitchen Gar- 
den. The Park, in which the Palace and 
Gardens lie, is ar or ſeven Miles in Cir- 
cumference, ſurrounded by a Stone Wall, 


and in it is a great Variety. of Wood and 


Water, gentle riſing Hills, and pleaſant 


Vales; but notwithſtanding there is abun- 


dance of Wood, from whence this Palace 


18 ſupp poſed to have obtained its Name of 
Hock, I obſerved there was very little 
good Timber, and the grand Avenue, which 


1s a Mile in Length in the Front of the 
Houſe, and conſiſts of double Rows of 


Dutch Elms, Jam informed has been plant- | 


ed more tham once, and yet they are now 
far from being thriving Trees, which pro- 
ceeds, I preſume from the Cauſe already 


mentioned, namely, that the Rock lies too 


near the Surkace to ſuffer them to take deep 


Root: 
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Root: This Park ſeems to be well reple- 
niſh'd with Deer; there muſt be ſeveral 
thouſand Head of theſe Animals, if I may 
form a Calculation from thoſe I ſaw. The 
Variety of fine Lodges and magnificent 
Gates are farther Ornaments to this Park: 
In one of theſe Lodges the celebrated Wil- 
mot, Earl of Rocheſter, reſided at the Time 
of his Death in the Reign of Charles IT. 


Ditchley, the Seat of the Right Honour- Di:4/:. 
able the Earl of Litetzſield, is fituated about = 
four Miles North-weſt of Wood/tkock. This 
is a modern Fabrick, lofty, and elegantly 
built of hewn Stone, proudly fituated on a 

Hill, which commands all the Country, 
having the City of Oxford and the Hills be- 
yond it in full View : The Offices on the 

right and left, which form two beautiful 
Wings, have a Communication with the” 
principal Building by circular Colonades. 

There is no Court in the Front of the Houſe, 

the Park comes up to the very Hall 
Door; has Plenty of Wood and Water, 
and conſiſts of little Hills and pleaſant Val- 
leys, which render Ditebley a very deſirable 
Abode. ee N 


4 Cornbury 1 the Seat of the Right Honour- Corubury. 
able Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon and Ro- 
cheſter, is ſituated about twelve Miles North . 
Weſt of Oxford, two or three Miles * 
18018 B 2 | O 
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The PRESENT STATE 


of Ditchley : It ſtands on an Eminence in 


the middle of a fine Park, having neither 
Courts or Gardens about it, unleſs a Terras 
on the South, 


om whence there is a fue 
View of the Country. 


This Seat has been built e « an 


but has received ſome con- 


hundred Years; 


ſiderable Alterations ſince, by ſaſhing the 
Windows, and other modern Improve- 
ments, which have rendered it ſo commo- 
.. dious, that T 


preſume the noble Proprietor 


has no Thoughts of rebuilding it ; How- 


ever, if the Fabrick be not equal to the 
two Palaces laſt mentioned, the Paintings 
exceed every Thing that, 1s to be met with 
in the County, for here are the Portraits of 


moſt of the noble Cavaliers mentioned in 
the late Earl of Clarendon's Hiſtory of the 


civil Wars, with others of a more modern 


Date, particularly Charles II. King James 
and his 
more of the Royal Family, done by the beſt 
Hands. 


Queens, Queen Anne, and ſeveral 
And there is one admirable Piece, 
which muſt not be forgot, containing a Group 
of Figures, viz. the Duke of Saxony, Lu- 


ther, Calvin, Zuinglius, and the reſt of the 
reforming Fathers about him. 


The Park 1s a delightful Place, well 


planted with Foreſt Trees, intermix'd with 


Groves of Ever-greens ; but no large Tim- 


ber, which proceeds from the Cauſe already 
— namely, the Rock lying within 


a Foot 


_—_ 


\ 
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a Foot of the Surface here, as it does gene- 
rally in the North Part of this * 
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Heathrop, the Seat of the Right Honour- Heathrop. 


able George Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury, is 
ſituated 15 or ſeven Miles North of Corn- 


bury, about two Miles from Chipping Nor- 


tm: This is the moſt magnificent and ele- 
cant Nobleman' s Palace I have ſeen, and 


has all the Advantage of Situation that can 
be withed ; the Hill, on which it ſtands, 


commanding all the Country as far as the 


Eye can reach, and the Park is a perfect 


Carpet adorn'd with numerous Groves of 


Foreſt Trees, intermix'd with Ever-greens. 
Blenheim Caſtle indeed is larger, but I have 


been told the, late Duke of Marlborough - 
himſelf preferred Heathrop to Woodſtock. 


Stanton Harcourt, the Seat of the Ri ght Wh 
Honourable the Lord Viſcount Harcourt, IS Harcourt. 


fituated ſix Miles Weſt of Oxford: It is a 
modern Structure, not large nor lofty, but 
regularly built of Free-ſtone : It ſtands in a 
fat Country, and has not conſequently a 
very extenſive Proſpect; however, in any 


other County but this, where there are ſo 
many Noblemens Seats of the firſt Rate, 


Stanton Harcourt would make a Figure. 


In the Church of Stanton Harcourt, the 


hte Lord Chancellor Harcourt erected an 
elegant Monument over the Remains of his 
1 5 Son, 


* * 
Wann 
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Son, the Honourable Simon Harcourt, on | 


which we find the following Epitaph, Writ- 


ten by Mr. Pope. 


To this ſad Shrine, whoe'er thou art * near, 


If ever Son, if ever Friend were dear ; 
Here lies the Youth, who ne er his Friend denied, 


Or gave his Father Grief, but when he died. 
How vain is Reaſon ! Eloquence how weak ! 


When Pope muſt tell, what Harcourt cannot ſpeak. 


Let then thy once lox'd Friend inſcribe thy S lone, 
And Ws a Father” s Sorrow mix his own. 


The Seat of the moſt noble John Cam bel, 
Duke of Greenwich and Argyle, 1s ee 
in the Village of Adderbury, two Miles 
South of Banbury : This Houſe is lately 
built of hewn Free-ſtone, ſtrong as a Caſtle, 
but has very little Regularity or Beauty to 


recommend it on the Outſide, and I con- 


feſs I did not ſee the Inſide of it; but was 


inform'd, there' were ſome magnificent 


Rooms. It ſtands upon an Eminence in a 
green Field, from whence there is an ex- 
tenſive View of the Country, and ere is 


a pleaſant Grove on the Declivity of the 


Hil at the Bottom whereof there is a fine 
Piece of Water, and beyond a Paddoc for 


Deer; but no Garden, unleſs a Kitchen 


GE; I perceive; to place their Houſes 


Garden, that I could diſcern ; and indeed 


Fruit and Flowers ſeem to be very much 


out of Faſhion with the Quality: They en- 
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on an Eminence in the midſt of a green 
Field, and if Groves and Water can be had, 
theſe are all the Ornaments they require, 
nor do they encloſe themſelves with Walls; 

on the contrary, if their Anceſtors have built 
up any, they pull them down, and lay their 
Houſes entirely open to publick View, and N 
many of them have baniſh'd Ever-greens, 
as well as Fruits and Flowers from their 
Neighbourhood; ; this ſeems to be the pre- ; 
ſent Taſte. 

In this fame Village of Adderbury are 
three handſome Seats more, which belong 
to Gentlemen of Eſtates, who reſide in them, 
among which 1s that of Sir Edward 2 1 
Baronet. 


The laſt Nobleman's Seat I view'd was lord 
| that of the Right Honourable the Lord Ns 
North's, ſituated in J/roxton, two Miles ** 
Weſt of Banbury: This is a good old Houſe, 

built after the Taſte of our F orefathers, ſe- 
cured on every Side by Hills or Groves from 
Tempeſts, and conſequently wants the Proſ- 
pects that more modern Seats enjoy; how- 

ever, this is not without its Beauties, for 
here are moſt extenſive Walks cut through 5 

the Groves, fine Slopes, and noble Pieces of 
Water, which render it a charming Re- 
trement. 


There | 
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There are a Multitude of fine Seats in 
this County, beſides thoſe I have deſcrib'd, 


but not having taken a particular View of 


them, I ſhall only mention the Places where 
the moſt conſiderable of them are ſituated, 
and the Names of the Proprietors. 


And firſt at Middleton Stony, two or three 


: Miles Weſt of Biceſter, there is a fine Seat 


belonging to the on. ol Honourable the Ear! 

of Je 
2. At Ricot, about three Miles Weſt of 
Thame, there is a very deſirable Seat and 
Park belonging to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Abington. 
3. At Thame is another Seat and Park, 
called Thame Park, of which the Right 
Honourable the Lord Wenbam-is Proprietor. 

4. At Shiplake, five Miles South of Hen- 
ley, is the Seat of the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Effingham. 
F. Sherburn Caſtle is the Seat oo the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Macclesfield, 

moated round and built in the Form of a 
| Caſtle, 1 is held to be a Curioſity worth viewing. 


6. At Caverſham, a little to the North of 


Reading, is a moſt beautiful modern Seat of 
the Right Honourable the Lord Cadogan. 


Nor are the Seats of the Gentry much in- 
ferior to thoſe of the Nobility, of which I 


ſhall mention ſome of the moſt conſiderable. 
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. The Seat of Sir Robert Jenkinſon, at 
Malcott, in Chalbury Pariſh. All the Males 
of this Family are baptiz d by the Name of 


Robert : There are no leſs than fix Tombs 


of theſe Sir Roberts, now remaining in the 
Chancel of their Pariſh Church. 


2. The Seat of Rowland Lacy, Eſq. at 


Pudlicot, in the fame Pariſh of Chalbury. 

3. Sir John Doyley's Seat, at Chizlehamp- 
tom. He is lineally deſcended from Robert 
Doyley, who came in with the Conqueror, 


and being made Governor of the City, built 


the Caſtle of Oxford. 


4. The Seat of Sir Francis Curſon, Bart. 
at 15 acer perry. 


The Seat of the Opal een Family = 


at Chadli ngton. 


6. The Seat of Mr. Lenthall, near 


Burford ; the Chapel whereof was built by 


Mr. Lenthall, his Grandfather, Speaker to 
the Houſe of Commons during the civil 


Wars, and is much taken Notice of for the 
fine Carvings and other Decorations, eſpe- 
cially as they were directed by a Perſon that 


was ſuppoſed to have no great Veneration 


for ſuch ſacred Fabricks in thoſe Days. 


7+ The Seat of Mr. ----- Wickham, at 


Gazi ngton. 


. of Sir Charles Brown, at Ki 4. 
dington. 


The Seat of Sir Charles Criſpe, Bart. 


in the Paryh of Wotton. 


So 


— *; yy 10 dir 


Sbe Fool, 
4. That f —— 7 rotman, Efq. at 
W Tr | 
_— The Seat of the Lady Abburf, at | 
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10 Sir Thomas Wheat's Seat, at G. [ympton, 
11. That of Sir Jonathan — Bart. at 


Brewers Abbey. 
12. The Seat of Sir James Harrington, 1 


_ at Merton. 
The Seat of Trotman, Eſq. At 


W, aterſiock. 


16. Brigadier General Hrrels 8 Seat, at 


Shotover. 
17. That of Sir Edward 7. urner, Bart. at 


e ing | 4 
18. The Seat of William Shepherd, Wo 1 


at Rollright. 
19. That of Capt. Twiſleton, at Broughton, 


near Banbury, which was the Eſtate of the 


late Lord Say and Seal at the Commence- 


ment of the grand Rebellion. 


20. That of Sir yu Ti bornicraft, at 


a 


Dr. Cummins's Seat, at Barford. 
22. The Seat and Park of Mr. — Keck, 


at Great Tew. 


23. Colonel Parwlett's Seat, at ae 
24. That of Sir James Chamberlain, Bart, 


i Dunch Ter. 


2 5. That of Mr. - — Oldfetd, at North 
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26. The Seat of the late Sir Francis Page, 
one of the Juſtices of the King" 5-Bench, at 
Middle Afton. 

27. The Seat of General  Dormer, at 
Rowſom. 

28 The Seat of Sir James Daſhwood, of 
Northbrook, in the Pariſh of Kirklington, 
Bart. Knight of the Shire for the County of 2 
fg 
29. The Seat of Run Anneſly, Ec. 
late Lord Angleſea, at Blechinodon. 

30. The Seat of Jann Nurſe Eſq, at 
Wiodeaton. 
31. I nat- of Michael Blunt, Eſq at 
Maple Derham, near Reading. 
. THE Seat of Norris Bertie, bg. NY 
Weſton on the Green. 

The Seat of Thomas Blackall, E q. at 

Hach. near Cuadſden. 
The Seat of the late Sir James Chas: 
F at Wi ckbam, now- Sir James Daſb- 
Dοο ss. 

35. The Seat of —— Furmer, Eſq. at 
Tuſmore. 

36. That of Sir George Fettyplace at 
Swrnbrook, near Witney. 

"7 The Seat of Hugh Holbich, Eſq. 

38, The Seat of George Chamberlain, Eſq. 
at Cropredry 
| The Seat of Philip Powis, Eſq. Son 
of Sir Thomas Powis, one of the Judges of 
the King Bench in the Reign of King 
Cc 2 James 
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James II. at Hardwick, in the Pariſh of 
 MWhitechurch, near Henley. 5 
40. The Seat of Edward Rudge, Eſq. at 
Whitfield, near Thame. 

41. The Seat of Sir Thomas Read, at 
Shipton, under Whichwood, "i 
42. The Seat of Temple Stanyan, Eſq. | 
one of the Clerks of the Council, and Am- 
baflador to Twrky not long ſince, near Henley. 
43. The Seat of Sir William Stapleton, | 
Bart. deceaſed, late Knight of the Shire for 
the County. 


of Sir Edward Simeon, at 
Brigbtavelll. 

4.5. The Seat of John See, Eſq. of the 
Treaſury, at Mormſy, in the Pariſh of 
Lewinor. 

46. That of Sebaſtian Smith, Eſq. a 
GA, remarkable only for 8 a] 
thatched Cottage, the Maſter whereof has 
an Eſtate of 2000 l. per Annum. © 

47. The Seat of Sir Balduin Lake, Bart, 
at -Fritwell. | | 

48. The Seat of Beis Warren, Eilq. at 
Stratton Audley, near Biceſter. + 

49. The Seat of the Lady ame, at 
W atereaton, in the Pariſh of Kid/ingtn., 
Fo. The Seat of Whorood, wy | 
at Holton, near Cuddeſien, 8 


Having deſcribed the Voce 6 the Coun- 
try, » and mentioned moſt of the fine Seats, WW < 
which ] 
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which adorn it, I proceed to take a View 
of the Rivers. 

The chief whereof are the /s, the Vind- Rivers. 
ruſh, the Evenlode, the Cherwell, and the 
Thame; all which unite their Streams in this 
County, and form one noble River. 

The Is riſes near Kemble in Glouceſter ſhire, Ai 
from whence it runs Eaſtward, paſſing by 
Creeklade in Wiltſhire, and then inclining to 
the North-Eaſt, viſits Lechlade on the Con- 
fines of this County, and having received 
the Churn, the Colne and the Leck, becomes 
navigable for large Boats from Lechlade: 
The Js continues its Courſe almoſt North- 
Eaſt to Eynſbam, being increas'd by the Ri- 
vers Windruſh and Evenlode, and then turn- 
ing about to the South, paſſes by the Nun- 
nery of God/tow, to the City of Oxford; a 
SF little below which City, the Cherael! falls 
into the s; from Oxford the River runs al- 
W molt South to Dorcheſter, dividing Oxford- 
ire from Berkſhire, and the Thame having 
join'd the s, gives Name to the united 
Stream, which having viſited Wallingford 
and Reading, runs Northward to Henley, di- 
W viding the Counties of Buckingham and Berk- 

| ſhire, and afterwards Surrey and Middleſex; 
it continues its Courſe Eaſtward to the City 
of London, from whence it runs {till Eaſt, 
W {cparating the County of Kent from that of 
| Eſſex, and falls into the Sea a little below 

| Graveſend. FÄ 
6 The 
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The Right Rev. Editor of Campden ob. 
ſerves, that this River, which Campden, Dr. 
Pit and others, call Ths, bears the Name 
of Thames from its very Source; that it is 
known by no other Name but that of Thames 
to the Natives, and that all ancient Writings 
and Charters of Lands in Glouceſterſhire, 
which border upon the Vis, call that River 
Jems or Thames,” and from thence conclude 
that the united Streams above-mentioned, 
did not obtain the Name of Thames from the 
River of that Name, which riſes in Buck- 
znghamſhire and joins them at Dorcheſter: 
But admitting the Fact to be true that the 
Js is called the Thames near its Source, this 
might happen from its being the largeſt 
Stream which compoſes that River, and near 
London bears the Name af Thames, the com- 
mon People being ſeldom acquainted with 
the Names of any Rivers but thoſe of the 
firſt Magnitude; as the Js therefore was 
the largeſt Stream, they gave this the Name 
of Thames, which they obſerv'd, the River 
carried towards its Mouth where the Navi- 
gation was moſt conſiderable: But which of 
theſe Conjectures are right is not very mate- 
rial; certain it is this fine River is of great 
Service to the County of Oxford, on the 
Confines of which, it flows for fifty or ſixty 
Miles, being for the moſt part a deep ſmooth 
Water, and equally conducive to the Plea- 
fure and Profit of the Inhabitants, as appears 
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by the great Number of Pleaſure-Boats and 
Barges upon it, by the latter of which, they 
export vaſt Quantities of Corn and Malt, 
and whatever the Weſt Country produces, 
and import whatever the City of London 
affords; nor does any River abound more 
in excellent Fiſh. Beſides the Rivers of 
Thames, Jis, Cherwell, Evenlode and Wind- 
ruſh, already mentioned; Dr. Plot obſerves, 
there are no leſs than threaſbore and ten Ri- 
vers in this County, but the Doctor muſt 
ſurely comprehend every little Brook in the 
Number, for none of the reſt deſerve the 
Name of Rivers, unleſs it be in the Time 
of Floods; even the Thame, Cherewell, Even- 
hade and Vindruſb, are none of them navi- 
gable till they are united with the * . 
| There is another Obſervation of the Do. 
tor's on their Rivers that I cannot ſubſcribe 
to, vig. that they have all of them ſo quick 
a Stream, are ſo free from Stagnation, ſo 
clear and yet ſo well impregnated with Salts 
and Sulphur, that few vapid or ſtinking Ex- 
halations aſcend from them to corrupt the 
Air; and as for ſtanding Pools and boggy 
Grounds, the Parents of Agues, Coughs 
and Catarrhs, . he ſays, there are fewer here 
than in other Places. 

The contrary whereof is certainly true 
in many Parts of Ox fordſhire, particularly 
near Oxford, which City in a wet Seaſon 
ems ta ſtand in the middle of a Lake, the 


Medes ö 
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Meadows which ſurround it lying undet 
Water, and from Oxford to Biceſter, which 


1s ten long Miles, I don't know a more 


watry Country in the Winter Seaſon; Ort. 


more alſo, which lies about four or five Miles 


Eaſt of Oxford, 1s aLake of two or three Miles | 
extent every way all Winter, though in Sum- 


mer it has the Appearance of a ſpacious | 


Meadow: It muſt be admitted however, 
that notwithſtanding there is a great deal of | 
Meadow and low Ground near Oxford, ſub- 


ject to be flooded, it is none of it bogey, | 
but yields plenty of Graſs and Hay in Sum- 


1 


The County of Oxford 18 divided into 
fourteen n 8 


1 Wotton, 2 Banbury, 3 Bloxham, 4 Chad. 


 lington, 5 Ploughly, 6 Bullington, 7 Bamp- 


ton, 8 Tame, g Lewknor, 10 Pirton, II 


Dorcheſter, 12 Ewelme, 13 . and 
14 Binfield or Henley. 


The Hundred of Wotton is bounded 1 
that of Banbury, on the North by that of 


 Ploughly, on the Eaſt by Berkſhire, from 


which it is divided by the River Is on the 
South, and by the Hundreds of Chadlingtin 
and Bampton on the Weſt, the Capital 


whereof and of the County is the * of | 
AO: 
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CHAP. Il 
n 4 Deſeribtian of the City of Oxford. 


XFORD is ſituated on a ſmall Emi- Oxford 
nence, almoſt encompaſs d with Mea- _ 
dovs, except on the Eaſt; theſe Mea- 
dows are about a Mile over, beyond which 
are Hills of a moderate Heighth bounding 
the Proſpect from the Town. | 
Towards the Eaſt, there is a continued 
Aſcent of two Miles to the Top of a high. 
Hill, which goes by the Name of Shotover= 
Heath; from whence there is a fine Proſpect _ 
of the City and adjacent Country, as there 
is alſo from the Hills on the Weſt, _ ” 
The whole Town, including the Suburbs, ; 
is a Mile in length from Eaſt to Weſt, and 6 
almoſt as much in breadth from North to 5 
South, being three Miles in Circumference, 
but it is of an irregular Figure, and many 
void Spaces are comprehended within theſe 
Limits, beſides the numerous Courts and 
Gardens belonging to the reſpective Colleges. 
The City, properly ſo called, formerly 
ſurrounded by a Wall, is of an oblong Form, 
and not much more than two Miles in Cir- 
cumference; Magdalen College with the Eaf- 
tern as well as the Northern Suburbs, 
which contain the Pariſhes of Holywell, 
yo ed St. Clements and St. Giles's, -with 
| 3 Balio, 
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Baliol, Trinity, St. John's and Wadbam 


Colleges, are. without the old Walls, of 


which there are but very ſmall Remains at 
| preſent, but the Fortifications and Outworks 
rais'd by the Royaliſts in the Time of the 


late Civil Wars, included all the Suburbs. 
Thoſe Fortifications however could not co- 


ver the City from the Enemies Shot, and it | 
is not eaſy to conceive how Oxford ſhould 


have ſuſtain'd a long Siege, unleſs the Gar- 


riſon within was almoſt as numerous as the 


Army which inveſted it. | 
The Town lies ſo much expos d t to the 


Shot of an Enemy, from the Hills on the 


Eaſt, that it might have been beat down in 


twenty-four Hours if the Aſſailants had at- 
tempted it, and there is no reaſon to be given 


why they did not when Fairfax lay before it, 
but the Reſpect the Enemy's Generals had 
for theſe Seats of Learning; poſſibly their 


Chiefs imagined that their preſerving the 


Colleges and other publick Buildings, would 
gain them ſome Reputation among the Peo- 
ple, and induce the Univerſity-Men them- 
ſelves to eſpouſe their Cauſe, or at leaſt to 


ſubmit quietly to their Uſurpation, as it ap- 
pears ſome of them did; whereas the deſ- 


troying theſe Buildings, could only render 
them odious to the Nation. 

But to return to the preſent Town, the 
Gates on the Eaſt and North are ſtill left 


ſtanding, though the Walls a are almoſt en- 
tirely 
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tirely demoliſh'd, as well as the Fortifica- 
tions erected by the Royaliſts in the Time 
of the Civil Wars; the Caſtle alſo, which 
ſtands at the Weſt End of the Town, no 
longer deſerves that Name, the Ruins where- 
of now ſerve for the County Goal, as the 
North Gate (which has obtain'd the Name 
of Bocardo) does for the Town Goal, but 
why this Gate or Priſon is called Breardo, 
I could never learn. 

The Principal Street of the City runs from 
Eaſt to Weſt, almoſt the length of the Town, 
but under different Names; the Eaſt End 
goes by the Name of High-Street, the mid- 
dle of it is call'd the Old Butcher-Row, and 
the Weſt End Caſtle-Street: The Eaſt End 
forms a very ſpacious Street, clean and well 
pav'd, and illuminated with Lamps in the 
Winter; it is adorn'd with the Fronts of three 
fine Colleges, dig. Univerſity, Queens and 
All-Souls, the Univerſity Church of St. Ma- 
ry's, and the new beautiful Church of All- 
Saints; but the private Houſes are meanly 
built and very much diminiſh the Beauty of 
it. I do not remember ſix Houſes in this fine 
Street, built either with brick or Stone; the 
Houſes which ſtand Eaſt of that elegant E- 
difice of Qucen's College, would diſgrace an 
ordinary Market-Town. It is obſervable that 
this celebrated Street is very crooked, which 
ſome indeed admire as a Beauty, having a 
mighty Guſt for Serpentine Streets. as well 
D 2 as 
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as Serpentine Rivers. Another thing which 


takes off much from its beauty is the But- 
cher-Market, held here every Wedneſday and 


Saturday, when the Stalls extend half the 
length of this fine Street, and indeed there 
are no other Market-Places in Oxford than 
the great Streets: As the Butchers take up 
this, the Farmers incumber the other princi- 
pal Streets with their Waggons and Corn, 


and Fiſh and Poultry are ſold in both. 
Another great Nuſance is the Dirt which Peo- 
ple bring out of their Houſes, and lay in the 

middle of the Street in heaps every Morning. 


The ſecond Street in Oxford, is that which 


runs from South to North, crofling the Street 
already deſcrib'd about che Middle, from 
whence that part of the Town has obtain d 


the Name of Quater Vois or the four Ways, 


corruptly call'd Carfax; as the Corporation 
Church, which ſtands near the four Ways 
likewiſe is, though 1t 1s ſomething difficult 
to conceive, how the Word Carfax was 


form'd out of thoſe two French Words, 
DPuater Vos, 

The South End of this fork Street is 
called F:/t-Street, and the other End of it 


the Corn-Market, from whence we paſs 


through Bocardo, or the North-Gate, into 
Malin Pariſh and St. Giles's, rn form 


a very ſpacious Street, and in ſome Reſpects 
preferable to either of the former: On the 
Eaſt Side of Hſb-Street, ſtands that noble 


College 


F the Ge of OxrorD. 
College of Chrift-Church, the magnificent 


Front whereof is extended an hundred and 
twenty Yards. Some of the private Buildings 
here, and in that part of this Strect called 


the Corn-Market, are preferable to thoſe of 
the Hrgh-Street. | 


But 1 pleaſanteſt part of the Town, eſ- 


pecially for thoſe that love Retirement, is 


St. Grles's, which lies without the North- 


Gate; this has all the Advantages of Town 


and Country, it is broader than the High- 
Street, well planted with Elms on each Side 
and better built, ſeveral of the Houſes being 
of white hewn Stone; and in this Street alſs 
ſtand the Colleges of Baliol and St. John's. 
A Stranger would be apt to expect indeed, 
that this City was generally built with Stone, 
their Quarries: lying but two Miles diſtant 


from it, vg. at Hedington or Shotover Heath; 


but {till it ſeems it is cheaper building with 
Brick than Stone at Oxford; there are two 
or three private Houſes now building of Brick 
in the High-Street, by London Undertakers, 
and I am inform d they bring all their Bricks 
up the Thees from London, which is above 


an hundred Miles by Water. As to the gene- 


rality of the Inhabitants, they don't think it 


worth their while to build either with Brick or 
Stone on College Leaſes, and this is the true 


Reafon the private Buildings are for the moſt 


part ſo mean in this, as well as in the other 


Univerſity of Cambridge. The Leſſees patch 


| up 
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up their Clay Tenements as long as they can, 


and ſometimes chuſe to let their Leaſes run 


cout, rather than be at the Charges of re- 
newing them and repairing their Houſes. 


I ſhould have taken Notice, that the City 


of Oxford is almoſt encompals'd with Rivers, 


or rather with ſeveral Branches of the Rivers 
Vs and Cherwell, inſomuch that Orford is 


not to be approach 'd except on the North, 
but by Bridges, which lie over theſe Streams; 


and this has made ſome People imagine that 


the City 1s very ſtrongly fituated, not re- 


flecting that it is commanded by the riſing 
Grounds on the Eaſt, and that it is of too 
great an Extent to be regularly fortified! in 
every 


1 

It is needleſs, after this Api nt of the Si- 
tuation of Oxford, to obſerve that it is well 
ſupply'd with Water, which they do not 


trouble themſelves to fetch from the Rivers 
that ſurround it, but every Houſe almoſt 


has a Pipe laid in, which ſupplies them with 
Thames Water as it is uſually call'd here; 


for the common People both here and in the 


Country above Oxford, give the River I/ 


the Name of Thames, and ſcarce know it by 


any other Name, as has been intimated al- 
though the Thames does not fall into 
the Js till it has paſs'd Oxford many Miles, 
and I find one Street of the City goes by the 
Name of Thames-Street, namely that which 


runs down to the High-Bridge 


The 
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The chief Bridges are, Firſt, Ea/t-Bridge, 
which lies over the River Cherwell, beng 
the grand Avenue from London: The Second 
lies over the Js, on the South Side of the 
Town, being the Avenue from Abington and 
W Berk/bire; and the Third is the High-Bridge 

over the fame River Je, in the Weſt-part | 

of the Town; belides which, there are ſome 
leſſer Bridges, with Cauſeys running from 
chem near a Mile in length, croſs the Mea- 
dows which encompaſs the Town; for their 
Meadows lying under Water part of the 
Winter, Oxford cannot be approach'd on 
the Weſt but by ſuch Cauſeys, which leads 
me to rap. into the Healthfulneſs of the 
Situation, ſo\mightily cryed up by Dr. Pl, 

(who has written the natural Hiſtory of Ox- 
fordſhire ) as. well as by the preſent Inhabi- 

tants and Scholars who reſide here. 

From what I have obſerv'd, (and I have 
ſpent ſome time at Oxford in almoſt every 
Seaſon of the Year,) the City is generally 
Healthful; but towards the latter End of the 
Year, and.in wet Winters, the poor People 
who can neither afford goodLiquor orFiring, 
are pretty much ſubject to Agues; nor is it 
to be much wonder'd at, ſince Oxford, like 
Venice, in a wet Seaſon, appears ſurrounded 
with Water, if we take a View of it from 
Shotover-Hill; even Doctor Plot, who has 
written a Panegyrick on Oxfurd, acknows= 
ledges the Water anos ore hangs too long 


Wm. 
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in the Meadows, and this muſt be admitted 
by every one that has ſeen it in a wet Seaſon; 
but then an ingenious Gentleman obſery' d 
to me, that theſe Waters which cover their 
Meadows, have a quick Current, and that 
running Waters are not unwholſome; adding, 
that wherever there is a Current of Water, 
there is a Current of Air, and that it is only 
the Stagnation of Waters which render them 
Unhealthful : To which it is anſwered, that 
though it be admitted there is a Current in 
the Meadows, when the Floods are at the 
Heighth, yet when the Water grows low 
there muſt be a Stagnation, from whence 
Vapours will ariſe that are not yery Salutary: 
It is obſervable alſo, that theſe Meadows lie 
chiefly on the South and Weſt-part of the 
ity, from which Points the Winds ufually 
blow, and conſequently the Air of the Town 
mult be very mout when the Meadows are 
cover'd with Water, which may not how- 
ever have ſuch ill Effects on that part of the 
Inhabitants who eat and drink well, as on 
the poorer Sort, who cannot afford good 
Liquor or Firing enough to keep them warm, 
in a Place where Fuel is ſo exceſſive dear; 
Ccoals being uſually {old for Fifteen- pence the 
Buſhel, and ſometimes a great deal more, 
and Wood is ſtill dearer. I proceed in the 
next Place, to give a Deſcription of the 
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Buildings | in this City, 
. 1 There 
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There are in the City of Oxford and Li- 


berties, thirteen Pariſhes, VIS. 1. St. Mary 65 
2. All Saints, 3. Carfax, or Quater Vis, 4. 


St. Aldate's or St. Old's. 5. St. E's, 6. St. 
Peter's in the; Bayly, 7. St. Michael's, 8. St. 


Mary Magdalen, g. St. Peter's in the Eaſt, 


10. Hellywell, 1 1. St. Giles's, 12. St. Thomas's, 

and 13. St. John's; as to St. Clement 8 
which lies without the El- Gate, this is not 
under the Government of tlie City, and has 


no Dependance on it; every one is at liberty 
to ſet up what Trade he pleaſes in that part 
of the Town. 


Of the Churches, which. give Names to 


the ſeveral. Patiſhes already enumerated, 


there are but four which make a tolerable 8 


gure, vir. St. Mary's, All Saints, St. Pe- 


er's in the Bayly, and St. John's. St. Ma- 
ry's ſtands on the N orth- ſide of the High 
Street, and is the Church to which the Uni 


rerſity reſort on Sundays and Holydays to hear 


dermons, preach'd by the Appointment of 
the Vice-Chancellor; and the Pariſhioners at 
different Times of the Day attend divine 


Service here. 
There is nothing extraordinary i in the Fa- 


brick of St. Mary's, unleſs a beautiful Spire 
Steeple, and a handſome Chancel, floor'd 
with black and white Marble: As to the reſt, 


there are Churches in ſeveral Market Towns 
to be preferr d bei it. 


There 
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There being three Iſles in the Church, 


the Vice-Chancellor fits at the Weſt-end of 


the Middle Ifle, on a kind of Throne ele- 
vated ſome few Steps, on each fide whereof 
is a Pew for the Wives and Daughters of the 
Heads of Colleges and Female Strangers of 


Diſtinction: Below the Vice-chancellor fit 
the Heads of Colleges, Noblemen and Doc- 
tors; and below them in the Pit fit the 


Maſters of Art on Benches, all of them with 
their Faces to the Eaſt; and croſs the M1d- 


dle of the Pit is a Rail, beyond which fit the 


Inhabitants of the Pariſh and other TownC. 


men; on each fide of the Pit are Pews for the 


Wives and Daughters of the Inhabitants : 
The Pulpit ſtands towards the lower end of 
the Pit, in that part affign'd to the Townl- 
men; the Preathiet ſtanding with his Face 


to the Weſt, oppoſite to the Vice-chancel- 
lor and the Univerfity: There is a Gallery 
alſo at the Weſt-end for the Batchelors and 
Under-graduates: Theſe Galleries however 


make but an indifferent Appearance, and do 
not ſeem to be near large enough to contain 
all the Students. 

There are in the Steeple of this Church 
ſix heavy Bells, tuneable enough, which are 
rung on all State Holydays. 

The times of the Day the Uniaiky g0 
to this Church, are at Ten! in the Morning 
and Two in the Afternoon on Sundays and 


half 
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half an Hour, but when Ihappen d to be at 1 | i 
Oxford in 1742, Mr. Weſley the Methodiſt, _ 
of Chrift-Church, entertain'd his Audience TOY 
two Hours, and having inſulted and abus'd 1 
all Degrees, from the higheſt to the loweſt, _—_ 
was in a manner hiſs'd out of the Pulpit 1 
by the Lads. e | 
The Church of All Saints ſtands in tze WH 
ſame High Street, a little to the Weſtward of . WH | 
St. Mary's; this is a very beautiful Fabrick, 1 
of white hewn Stone, but ſo lofty that the 11 
Voice is loſt in it; the lowder the Preacher I 
ſpeaks the leſs he is underſtood ; but it is 11 
thought the building of a Callery at the au 
Weſt-end will cure this Fault. This Church Ts 15 
is 72 Feet long, 42 broad, and 50 Foot high, _ 5 
and not a ſingle Pillar in it; it has a beautiful Wil | ; 
fretwork Cieling, a fine Altar-piece, Pul- _—_ 
pit, and Marble Font. — 16 
The outſide of the Roof is commonly * 1 
with a Stone Balluſtrade, and it has an admi- 1 ö | | 
rable Spire Steeple, adorn'd with Pilaſters _ = | 1 
and other proper Decorations. 1 j 1 
The Church of St. Peter's in the Bayly, 14, 
which ſtands ſtill further Weſtward in that . 1 
part of this Street, called the Old Butchery, 1 
is built in like manner, of white hewn | | 1 
Stone and of a ſquare Form, but neither = 04 
lofty or ſo beautiful as All Saints, but pro- — 
bably will be a much better Church to 1 
preach in when it is finiſh'd, N 
5 E 2 ; ; SR Bl! 
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The laſt Church which deſerves our At- 


tention is that of St. John's, which ſerves as 


a Chapel to Merton College; this is a hand- 


ſome Old Gothick Building, ſaid to be the 
beſt proportioned Church in Town, and 
better adorn'd on the Inſide than moſt of 


them; it has a very large Square Tower for 


its Steeple, but not lofty. 

As to the other publick Buildings belong. 
ing to the Town, I did not obſerve any that 
deſerv'd a Deſcription : The Town-Hal! 
where the Mayor and Aldermen meet and 
the Seffions are kept, is a very mean Build- 
ing; and the Conduit which ſtands in the 


middle of the Town, at Quater-uois, or the 


B od, leinn N 
Library 


Meeting of the principal Streets, has nothing 


extraordinary in it's Structure. Their 
Bridges are built with Stone, and thoſe on the 


Baſt wid South of a conſiderable Extent, but 
they have no great ſhare of Beauty. There 


1 little left of the Caſtle but a high Mount 


which commands the Town, and a ſmall 


part of the Building, now converted into a 
Priſon, and near it is a pleaſant Garden, 


which goes by the Name of Paradiſe, in 


vwhichare Camomile and Graſs Walks, plant- 


ed with Ever-Greens and almoſt all man- 


ner of Fruit Trees and Flowers. 


The publick Buildings belonging to the 


Univerſity are the next Subject of Enquiry, a- 
mong which I begin with the Univerſity Li- 


brary, uſually called the Bodleian, from Sir 
| Thomas 
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Thomas Bodley its principal Founder, this is a 
large lofty Structure, built of Stone, in the 
Form of a Roman H, and is ſaid to contain 
the greateſt number of Books of any Library 
in Europe, except that of the Vatican, and 
that of Paris, a Catalogue whereof is print- 


ed, being itſelf a Folio of no mean Size; 
but it is obſerved that there are a great many 


Duplicates among theſe, which make the 


Library appear larger than it really is: Nor is 


the diſpoſal and ordering of their Books 


much approv'd, for the Books of the princi- 
pal Benefictors having a particular Place 
aſſign'd to each of them, a Student muſt 


run from one end of the Room to the other 
to conſult Authors which treat of the ſame 
Subject; for the Books being chain'd down, 
there is no bringing them together, even in 
the Library, much leſs can the Student con- 


ſult them in his Study: And as there is but 
2 {mall part of the Day (via.) three Hours in 


the Morning and three in the Afternoon al- 
lowed Gentlemen to reſort to the Library, 
it gives them an inconcievable Trouble to 
collect any thing from hence, eſpecially du- 
ring the ſhort Days in Winter, when he muſt 


be content to ſit without a Fire in a large cold 


Room, if he would ſatisfy his Enquiries. 


But to give ſome account of the Founda- 


tion of the publick Library from Cambden: 


The Ground on which the Divinity School 
was built was is purchas' d by the ee 


in 
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in the Year 1427, and upon ſeveral Con. 
tributions that Structure was ſoon after be- 
gun, but intermitted, till, by the Piety of 
Humphrey Duke of Gloceſter, it was carried 
on and compleated: The fame Duke, over 


the Divinity School, erected this Library, 
which he furniſh'd with 129 choice Vo- 


lumes he procur'd from Taly, beſides which 
he gave 126 Volumes more in the Year 


1440, and in the Year 1443, a much great- 
er Number, beſides conſiderable Additions | 
at his Death three Years after: But theſe 


Books have been long fince imbezzled and 
converted to private Uſes. 


In the Year 1597, Sir Thomas Bodley, 


Knight, formerly a Member of this Univer- 


fity, repair'd the Old Library of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloceſter, and fitted it for the Re- 


ception of Books, Anno Dom. 1599. An ad- 
ditional Eaſtern Gallery was begun by him 


in the Year 1610, and another Gallery pro- 


jected by him was erected afterwards. 
Sir Thomas Bodley furniſh'd the Library 
with the beſt Books he could procure from 


all Parts of the World, in memory of which 
Benefaction the Earl of Dorſet caus'd the 


Statue of Sir Thomas to be erected in the 

Library. „„ 5 
Sir Thomas Bodley died Jan. 28, 1612. 

leaving a conſiderable Eſtate in Land and Mo- 


ney for Salaries to the Officers and keeping 
the Library in repair: He alſo left Statutes 


for 
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for the Government of it, which were con- 
firm'd in Convocation, and Sir Thomas was 
declared by the Univerſity to be the Founder. 


The Earl of Pembroke afterwards, by the 


Perſwaſion of Archbiſhop Laud, gave almoſt 
all the Collection of Greek Manuſcripts, 
which Francis Barroccio the Venetian had 
gathered together with great Pains and Coſts, 
thought to be the moſt valuable Collection 
that ever came into England at once. The 
Earl reſerv'd twenty-two of them for his 


own Uſe which Cromwell bought and gave 
afterwards, and Sir Thomas Roe added ano- 


ther choice Parcel of Greek Manuſcripts. 

Sir Kenelm Digby alſo preſented a great 
Parcel of Manuſcripts, new bound, which he 
had gotton in his Travels: And Archbiſhop 
Laud having ſent into the Faſt to buy Ori- 
ential Manuſcripts, and to the Marts in Ger- 


many, procur'd thirteen Hundred large Vo- 


lumes of Books written in above twenty 
Languages. 
Univerſity added another Building to Duke 
Humphrey's Library, which brought it into 
the Shape of a Roman H, where, beſides the 
Books before mention'd, the moſt excellent 
| Study of the Learned 


Temple, London, Eſq; is plac'd. Many o- 


ther Benefactors have much encreas'd this 
Library, General Fairfax, afterwards Lord 
Fairfax, Dr. Marſhal, Rector of Liuohn 
Dr. Barlow late Lord Biſhop of 


College, 


3 


By this Biſhop's Inſtigation the 


Jolm Selden of the Inner 
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Lincoln, &c. which, with certain Libraries 
purchas'd by the Univerſity, of Dr. Hun- 


: kington, Mr. Graves, and Dr. Pocock, have 


made it the largeſt Univerſity Library in 


Europe. 


of the Library form a ſmall Square of thirty 
Vards over either way; but as the Schools 


conſiſt of two lofty Stories above the Ground- 
Floor, and the Towers at each Corner of three 
Stories, the Extent of the Area is by no means 

proportionable to the Height of the Building. 
The principal Front of the Schools on the 
outſide is about 1 50 Feet in length, in the 

middle whereof is a great Gate with a Mag- 


nificient Tower over it. 


Ten Paces from the Schools FEE the 


Theatre, of a circular Form almoſt, it hath 
à flat Roof compoſed of ſhort pieces of 
Timber continu'd to a great Breadth, with- 
out Arch-work or Pillar to ſupport them. he-:: 

ing ſuſtain'd only by the Side-walls and their 


own Texture, tho' from Side-wall to Side- 


wall it is 80 Foot over one way, and 70 the o- 


ther, which gave one that view'd it occaſion 
to ſay, that the Foundation was on the Root. 


This Edifice was built by that celebrated 
Architect Sir Chriſtopher Wren, at the Ex- 


pence of Archbiſhop Sheldon, the Chancellor, 


Anno Dom. 1668, and coſt his Grace no leſs 
than 150001. beſides which he left 20001. 


to 


The next publick Buildings I ſhall de- 
ſcribe are the Schools, which, with one ſide 
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to purchaſe Lands for the perpetual Repair 
an 
On the Weſt of the Theatre ſtands 1 
Aſbmole's Muſeum, a handſome Edifice Maſæum. 
built by the Univerſity, of white hewn Stone, 
and faſh'd like our modern Houſes, being 
about 60 Foot long: It was finiſhed in the 
Year 1683, when a very valuable Collection 
of Antiquities and foreign Curioſities were 
preſented to the Univerſity, and repoſited 
in it by Elias Aſbmole, Eſq. this Inſcrip- 
tion rg ſet n the F ront of the Build- 


ing, VIS, 
Muſeum Lenker Schola Naturalis f 
Hiſtoria Oficina Chymica. | | 
Several Benefactions have been ſince hats. | 


particularly by Dr. Huntingdon, who added 
ſome Hgyptian Hieroglyphicks, and other 
Antiquities. Mr. Aaron Goodear pre- 
ſented them with an entire Mummy. 

Dr. Martin Lyſfter, gave the Univer- 
fity a large Cabinet of natural Curioſities 
of his own Collection, and ſeveral Roman 
Antiquities, as Medals, Urns, Altars, &c. 
Doctor Pound alſo gave many Collections of 
Plants and Animals brought by him from 
China, and preſerved in Spirits of Wine; and 
many other Benefactions have been ſince 
added, which makes it one of the richeſt 
Repoſitories of Curioſities in Europe. 

Mr. Aſbmole alſo repoſited here an excel- 
lent Collection of Manuſcripts made by him- 
ſelf and his Father Sir William Dugdale; ; 
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and in the lower Part of the Building is a 
chymical Elaboratory. 

But the moſt magnificent Structure in 
Oxford is the new publick Library, for the 


building whereof that celebrated Phyfician 
Dr. John Radcliff left the Sum of 40,000 /, 


This Edifice is already carried up 80 Foot 
high, being of a circular Form, the firſt 


Story a double Octogon, or 16 Square, and 


all above perfectly round: 


It is built of 
white hewn Stone, being 100 Foot Dia- 
meter from Outſide to Outſide. 

The Walls are three Foot thick, adorn'd 


with Pilaſters, and a noble Balluſtrade of 


Stone, which ſurround it on the Outſide at 
the Height of 80 Foot, above which there 


is to be a Cupola 60 Foot high. 
Within this Building is another in Form 


of an Octogon at Bottom, but higher 1s 


round like that which encloſes it, having 


Openings into the larger Building, about 
preſume, will ſtand the ſeveral Þ 
The lower Part of the 
interior Building will probably ſerve as a Þ 
Hall or common Room to the firſt Story, 
and the Rooms over it in like manner as 
Falls to the ſuperior Claſſes; for there will] 
and as the Doctor 


which, I 
Claſſes of Books. 


be three ſeveral Floors ; 


left 1 50 J. per Annum to the Librarian, and! 
but 100/. per Annum to buy Books for this | 
capacious Edifice, probably he expected the 
Books would one Day be removed from | 
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the Bodlei an Library to repleniſh this : But 
whatever the Doctor deſigned or expected 
from his laying out 40,000 /. in building 
one Room, I find a great many People of 
Opinion that he intended to perpetuate his 
Memory by it, and therefore give it the 
Name of Ratchf 's Mauſoleum. 

Near the Schools ſtands the Clarendon 
Printing-Houſe, built in the Year 1711,, 
with the Money ariſing by the Sale of 
the Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, the Copy 

| whereof was bequeathed to the Univerſity 

by that noble Lord: It ſtands a little to 

the Northward of the Schools, being a 

| beautiful Edifice, 115 Foot in Length, and 

| conſiſts of two lofty Stories, built with white 

hevyn Stone, and ſaſh'd: It is adorn'd with 

the Statues of the nine Muſes, and the 

| Effigies of the Earl of Clarendon on the Top, 

| as alſo with a magnificent Portico, ſupport- 
ed by large Pillars of the Dorick Order. Be- 
ſides the ſeveral Apartments aſſigned for 
printing, there are other ſpacious Rooms 
| | reſerved for the Uſe of the Univerſity, in 

| one of which the Heads of Houſes meet. 

It is a great Diſadvantage to theſe fine 
| | Structures, that they are crowded together 
in very little Order; had they formed a 
J Square, or ſtood in ſome of their ſpacious 
«| Streets, they would have made a much 
e grander Fi igure. 


Fa After 
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After the publick Buildings, the Phyſick 


lies at the Eaſt-End of the City, on the 


River Cherwell, oppoſite to Magdalen Col- ö 


lege: This was the Donation of the Right 


Honourable Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, 1 
who purchaſed the Ground (containing five 


Acres) of Magdalen College, ſurrounded it 
with a Wall, and erected ſeveral beautifu] 
Gates at the Enttance. 


The principal Gate is of the compoſite 


Order, and has the following Inſcription 
on it (vig. 


Gloriæ Dei optimi maximi Honori Carol i I. 


Regis i in Uſum Academiæ et Reipublicaꝶ Hen- | 
ricus Comes Danby, Anno 1632. 
The Earl alfo ſettled an annual Revenue | 


for the Maintenance of the Garden, and 
furniſhing it with Plants and Herbs, of 
which there are a vaſt Variety, foreign and 
domeſtick, of great Uſe to ſuch Gentlemen 


of the Univerſity as ſtudy Phyſick : There | 
are alſo many Plants, which are proper to | 
Countries lying between the Tropicks, or | 


very warm Climates; ſuch as the Annana 
or Pine Apple, the Plantain, the Coftee 


_ Shrub, the Caper-tree, the Cinnamon, and 


viral kinds of Aloes. 
Of theſe the Fruit of the Annana or In- 
dian Pine Apple comes to great Perfection, 


having the ſame delicious Flavour as it has 


in warmer Climates, the Caper, and the 


Coffee 
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Coffee Shrub, alſo bear well, but the Plan- 


tain affords only Leaves, and the Cinnamon 


is a ve 
Inches in Circumference. 


proceed in the next Place to che De- 


ſeription of the ſeveral Colleges, and firſt 
that of St. Mary Magdalen, being the firſt 
we meet with in the Road from London. 


G H A P. II 
Contains a Deſcription of the ſeveral Colleges 
and Halls in Oxford. 


* 2 * 


r 


H E College of St. Mary Magdalen 

is ſituated without the Eaſt- gate up- 
on the River Cherwell, the Buildings are 
very extenſive, but neither regular nor beau- 
tiful ; there is a ſmall Court juſt within the 
great Gate, from whence we paſs into a 
Cloyſter, which encompaſſes a pretty large 


Quadrangle on the South-Side whereof, are 


the Chapel, the Hall, the Kitchen, and 
their common Rooms (for they have ſeve- 
ral) and over the reſt of the Cloyſter are the 
Lodgings of the Students, and the Library. 
Their Chapel 1s a handſome, ſpacious 
Edifice, in which is a Piece of Paintin 
repreſenting the laſt Judgment, celebrated 
by an eminent modern Poet for a moſt ex- 
quiſite Piece, but does not ſeem to deſerve 
the Encomiums he beſtows upon it. They 


have 


ry inconſiderable Plant, ſcarce three 
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have an Organ in the Chapel, and divine 


Service ſung here as in a Cathedral; to the 


Hall we aſcend from the South Cloyſter by 


pretty ſteep Stairs: This Room is large 
enough to contain the Society, but has no- 
thing extraordinary in its Structure. 


The moſt remarkable Edifice among the 


| old Buildings is a fine Tower or Steeple, 
about 150 Foot high, adorned with Pinna- 
cles and other Works, and contains a muſi- 
cal Ring of Bells: This Tower was erect- 
ed by Cardinal Wolſey, once a Fellow and 


Burſer of this Houſe. 
But the Beauty of Magdalen College is 


the new Building, ſituated about 200 Feet 


North of the above-mentioned Cloyſter; 


this Edifice is 300 Feet in Length, and 


conſiſts of three Floors or Stories above the 


Cellars: A Balluſtrade of Stone runs along 


the Top of it, and there is alſo a fine Cloy- 


ſter ſupported by ſubſtantial, ſquare Pillars, 
og. runs the whole Length of the Build- 


: The Rooms on the firſt Floor are thir- 
e Foot high, and thoſe over it twelve and 
better. The whole is built of white hewn 
Stone, and faſh'd after the modern Way: 
To this Building it is intended to add two 


Sides more, and with the old Building on 
the South to form one large Quadrangle, 


240 Foot over either Way : : The Front or 


grand Entrance of this Quadrangle is intend- 


cd to be on the Weſt-Side, and not W, 
| the 
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the Street, which is taken up by the Chapel, 
Hall, Common Rooms, Kitchen, &c. for 
this Part of the old Building, as I have inti- 
mated already, is deſign'd to ſtand: But 
when the other two Sides of this fine Square 
will be built, they do not pretend to con- 
jecture; and ſome of them feem to be out 
of Humour at the laying out ſo much Mo- 
ney on that which is already erected: How- 
ever, I perceive, they deſign to reimburſe 
themſelves in Part, by letting out the 
| Chambers at very high Re 
There are ſeveral Particulars, wherein 
this College is obſerved to have the Advan- 
tage of any other in the Univerſity, as its 
being ſituated on the River Cherwell, in a 
manner out of Town, with a fine Proſpect 
of the adjacent Country Some of them are 
| of Opinion that the Walk upon the River, 
| and their Grove, are Beauties not to be 
parallel'd. 
Ie is true; the Walk, which is inclos ; 
by the Branches of the River Cherwell, is 
pleaſant enough, and very extenſive 880 
three quarters of a Mile round) and this en- 
compaſſes a fine Meadow; but it muſt be 
admitted on the other hand, that the Walk 
is much too narrow, and very irregular; 
and that the River is too often in extremes, 
ſometimes immoderately wide, and at others 
ſo very narrow, covered with Weeds and 
| wedge, that it appears like an an ordinary 
Ditch, 
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Ditch, which happen'd to be the Caſe at 
Midſummer 1740; and in January before, 
the fine Meadow, which the Walk encom- 
paſſes, was overflow'd, as well as the Mea- 
dows on the further Side : The Water co- 
ver d them for a Month or more, a Scene in 
in the Depth of Winter not very „ 


and perhaps not very healthful. 


What they call the Grove was once a 


charming Solitude; but moſt of the Trees 


are cut down, except thoſe that ſtand upon 
the Walks, which conſiſt of lofty Elms 
| but the Walks are too narrow. Since the 


Trees have been cut down they have con- 


verted the Grove into a Paddock, which 
feeds about twenty Head of Deer, and there 


is a very fine Bowling-green on one Side 
85 6g " 


This College was founded by Willian 


Patten, of Wainfleet in Lincolnſhire, uſu- 
ally call'd Mainfleet from the faid Village, 
where he was born: He was educated in 


Wincheſter School, from whence he was 
ſent to New College i in Oxon: Having taken 


the Degree of Batchelor of Divinity, he 


was appointed Chief Maſter of Wincheſter 


| School, where he continued twelve Years, 
and then was made Provoſt of Eaton Col- 


lege by King Henry VI. who preferr'd him 


to the Biſhoprick of Mincheſter in the Year 


1447; and in the 1449 he was conſtituted 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 1 
le 
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to convert St. Johns Hoſpital, ſituated fur- 
ther Eaſtward on the River Cherell, into 


a College, which the Hoſpitallers thereupon 


ſurrender'd toTruſtees for that Uſe, with all 
their Manors, Lands and Poſſeſſions; in con- 
ſideration whereof there were ſettled on the 


ſaid Hoſpitallers certain Penſions during their 


Lives; and the ſame Vear the Biſhop be- 
ing impower' d by a Royal Charter to found 


his College on the Site of the Hoſpital, he 


erected the great Quadrangle, and the 


Cloyſters about it, and the Chambers, and 


Library over them; ; and built alſo the 


Chapel and Hall in his Life-time; which 


8 repleniſh'd with Fellows, Se. from 
the aforeſaid Hall, and other Seminaries, he 


ordain'd, that this Foundation ſhould be a 


perpetual College for poor and indigent 
Clerks in the Univerſity of Oxford, ſtudy- 
ing Arts and Sciences; and that it ſhould 


bear the Name of St. Mary Magdalen, in 


Honour of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, St. Mary 
Magdalen, St. John the Baptiſt, St. Peter, 

and St. Paul: the Glorious Confeſſor St. 
Swithin, and all the Tutelar Saints of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Minton; and thattheNum- 


ber of Fellows ſhould be For ty: He appoint- 


ed alſo thirty Scholars, called Demies or Se- 
| G MI-Ccm- 


He firſt founded a Hall in Oxford with- 
out the Eaſt-Gate, which he dedicated to the 
Honour of St. Mary Magdalen; and in the 
Year 1456 obtain'd leave of King Henry VI. 
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mi- commoners, with four Chaplain Prieſts, 


eight Clerks, and ſixteen Choriſters, beſides 
Servants. 


Among the ſubſequent Benefictors to 
this College was William Fitz Alan, Earl of 


Arundel, who ſtipulated with the Preſident 


and Fellows, 1 Richard II. That they, and 
their Succeſſors for ever, ſhould celebrate 


Daily Maſs for the Soul of himſelf, and the 
Soul of his Son Thomas Maltravers, and 
the reſt of his Anceſtors, at an Altar from 
thence called the Arundel Altar: And that 
all Doctors and Maſters of this College, 
ſhould mention them, as well in their Pray- 


ers at Oxford, as in their Sermons, at St. 


Paul's, in London; on which Condition he 


gave them the Hoſpital of St. James, at 


Aynoe, in Northamptonſhire, with all the 


Lands, Sc. thereto belonging, which | 


perceive the College retain, tho' the Maſſes 


have been diſus'd ever ae the Retor- 
mation. 


What the Revenues of this Hallen are 


at this Day, it may be difficult to aſcertain; 
but it is generally held to be one of the 
_ richeſt Foundations of the Kind in England, 


which, *tis ſaid, occaſion'd that violent Pro- 
ſecution in the Reign of King James II. and 


indeed, there feldom want hungry Cour- Þ 


tiers in any Reign, who hope, by miſre- 5. 


Presenting theſe Seats of Learning, to get 
their 
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their Houſes diſſolv'd, in order to ſhare the 
Plunder among themſelves. 


There were at the laſt Publick Act, Anno 


1733, in this College, one Preſident, forty 
Fellows, four Chaplains, thirty Demies, and 
twenty Exhibitioners; the whole Number 


of Students in their Books, one hundred 
and eight; and, as I am inform'd, there 


are about the ſame Number at preſent. 


The next College we meet with after we Queen's 
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have paſs'd St. Mary Magdalen is that of College. 


9een's, which ſtands within the Eaſt-Gate, 


| on the North Side of the Figh-Street, 
The whole Area, on which this fine Col- 
lege is built, is an oblong Square of 300 


Foot in Length, and about 200 in Breadth, 


which being divided by the Hall and 


Chapel forms two {ſpacious Courts. 
The South-End, which is the grand 


F ront, abuts upon the High-Street ; in the 
middle whereof is a magnificent Gate, and 
| over it the Statue of Queen Caroline, under 
a Cupola ſupported by Pillars; the reſt of 
the Front being adorned with Niches, but 
no Chambers on this Side. 


The firſt, or South Court, 1s a hendime 


| Quadrangle, 140 Foot long, and 130 broad, 
having a lofty Cloyſter ſupported by {quare 
Pillars on the Weſt and South, and another 
| Cloyſter deſigned on the Eaſt. Over the 


| ws a are two Stories, conſiſting 
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of the Chambers of the Fellows and Stu- 


dents, a Gallery, and an elegant common 


Room ; 2nd within that Cloyſter on the 
Ground Floor is the magnificent Apartment 
of the Provoſt. Over the Eaſt Cloyſter alſo 
are deſigned Chambers for the Fellows and 


Students to be built like theſe already erect- 
ed, of white hewn Stone, and ſaſh'd. The 


ſecond, or North Court, is 130 Foot long, 
and 90 broad, having the Hall and Chapel 


on the South; a Cloyſter, with a Library 
over it on the Weſt ; and Chambers for the 


Fellows and Students on the North and 
Eaſt. 


The Buildings are in general very fine; 


but thoſe that are moſt admired are the 


Chapel, the Hall, the Library, the Provoſt's 


 Lodgings and the common Room. 


The Chapel ſtands between the two 


Courts, as has been intimated already, and 
is 100 Foot long, and 30 broad, having an 
arch'd Roof of a proportionable Height. 

The Windows are admirably painted, and 


caſt ſuch a venerable Shade, that it muſt 


inſpire every one with Devotion that enters 


this elegant Oratory: The Altar-piece is 


admirably fine, and the lofty Cupola, ſup- 


ported by Pillars, no mall Ornament to 


the College. 


The Hall, which is ſeparated from the 
Chapel only by a handſome Portico, is 60 


Foot long, and 39 broad, with an arch'd 
Roo! 
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Roof of a ſuitable Height, and appears to be 


one of the beſt proportion'd Rooms in Ox- 
ford: It is extremely well illuminated, and 


has a Chimney- piece of beautiful Marble, 


but a little of the heavieſt, and there is an 
Opening from the Gallery over the Weſt 
Cloyſter, which ſeems deſigned for Muſick, 
and hither Strangers are frequently brought, 
who deſire to ſee the Society at Dinner. 


The Library! is built over the weſtern Cloy- 


ſter of the inner Court, and is indeed a 
very elegant and ſpacious Room, 100 Feet 
in Length, adorn'd with beautiful Claſſes, 
and well repleniſh'd with Books and Ma- 
nuſcripts in moſt Languages. 

The Maſter's Lodgings, which we enter 
by the weſtern Cloyſter of the firſt Court 


are lofty, ſpacious Rooms, well wainſcotted 


and finiſh'd, and would make no mean Fi- 
gurein a N obleman's Palace. To the com- 
mon Room we aſcend from the ſame Cloy- 
ſter by a handſome Stair-caſe and Gallery 
over the ſame Cloyſter: This is a large 
ſquare Room, wainſcotted with Oak, and 


adorn'd with a Chimney-piece of Sth" 1E4k 


vein'd Marble, being in all Reſpects ſuita- 
ble to the reſt of the Apartments 


Robert E gglesfield, a Native of Cumber- 
land, and Batchelor of Divinity in this Uni- 
verſity, having purchaſed ſeveral Tenements 


in the Pariſh of St. Peter” S.IN the Eaſt 
erected 
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creed there a Collegiate Hall at the In- 


ſtance (and I preſume by the Encourage- 


ment) of Queen Philippa, Conſort to King 


Fdward III. giving it the Name of Aula 


Scholarium Regine de Oxon ; and on the 


— 8th of Nania, 5 1340, bed the Royal 


Charter for incorporating the Society of this 
Hall or College, by Virtue whereof he con- 


ſtituted a Provoſt and twelve Fellows, or- 


dering that the Provoſt ſhould be choſen 
out of the Fellows, and be in holy Orders; 
and that for tbe future the Fellows ſhould 
be elected out of the Counties of Crumber- 
land and W:/tmoreland; directing alſo, that 
ſeventy poor Children or Scholars, after 


the Number of our Saviour's Diſciples, 


{ſhould be maintained and educated here, 


out of whom the vacant Fellowſhips 3 


Time to Time ſhould be ſupplied: He or- 


diered the Society alſo to be call'd together 
at theic Meals by the Sound of a Horn 


(which is now converted into a Trumpet) 
and that when the Fellows in their Purple 


Gowns had placed themſelves on the further 


Side of the Table, the middle whereof is re- 
ſerved for the Provoſt ; the poor Scholars 
ſhould kncel before them on the oppoſite 
Side, and anſwer ſuch Queſtions 1 in Philoſo- 
phy as ſhould be put to them by the Fellows 


before Dinner began: Blue Gowns however 


are now difus'd, the Fellows wear only 


black; nor were there ever the intended 1 


: umbe! 
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Number of ſeventy poor Scholars, as I can 
learn ; but that Part of the Statute, which 
obliges theſe Scholars to kneel betore the 
Fellows at Table, and anſwer ſuch Queſtion; 
as are put to them, is ſtill kept up. 
The principal Benefactors, beſides the 
Founder, were King Edward III. and his 
Queen Philippa ; King Charles T. who gave 
this College three Rectories and three Vica- 
rages in Hampſhire ; Sir Joſepb Williamſon, 
who rebuilt Part of the College, and lett 
6000 J. towards the finiſhing it beſides a 


moſt valuable Library of Books ; Dr. Bar- 
kw, Biſhop of Lincoln, alſo gave his Books 
to this Library ; Dr. Lancaſter, the Provoſt 
of this College, and Dr. Timothy Halton were 
| great Benefactors: And this Society have 


been wonderful fortunate of late, having had 


two Benefactions left them of the tp of 


6 or 70007. each; but they arc obliged by 
the laſt to admit a certain Number of Fel- 
| lows to be added to the former (as I remem- 
| ber ſeven) who are to be elected from other 
Colleges in the Univerſity, and not out of 
their own College. 

The Number of Members upon the Books 


in this College at the laſt publick Act, Anud 
1733, were one Provoſt, ſixteen Fellows, 


eight Chaplains, nine Tabarders, fixtecn 
poor Scholars, two Clerks, and twenty Ex- 
hibitioners: The whole Number of Students 


of all kinds . 1133 and they rather in- 


create 
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cCrxreaſe than decline, notwithſtanding they 

are at Liberty to elect their Fellows out of 
any County where they have an Eſtate, 
and they have a pretty good one in Homp- 
ſhure : It is obſerved, that the northern 
Gentlemen keep the Fellowſhips pretty much 

to themſelves. 


New Col- New College i is ſituated North f Queen's, 
lege. from which it is ſeparated only by a narrow 
Lane. We enter this College by a magni- 

ficent Portal, leading into the firſt Court, 
vrhich is a Quadrangle of about 100 Foot 

long, and 80 broad, with a fine Statue of 
Pallas in the middle of it: Beyond this 

Court there 1s a ſecond, or inner Court, not 

ſo large as the former, but exceeding beau- 
ttitul, ſaid to be erected after the Model of 
V. erſailles, with triple Wings, and opening 

on the Eaſt. into a Garden, from which it is 
ſeparated by an Iron Paliſade, and Gate of 

the fame Materials, 130 Feet in Length. 

This Court is built with white hewn Stone, 

and faſh'd after the modern Way; but 

Part of the great Quadrangle is built like 

the reſt of the old Buildings in the other 

3 Colleges, with a Stone, which was not 
1 white at- firſt, or the Weather has changed 
| it to a very great Degree; and the Students 
Chambers have moſt of them narrow, 
arch'd Windows, which are no great Or- 
naments to theſe Buildings. 


The 
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The Chapel and Hall however, forming 
the North-Side of this Court, give it a very 
grand Air; for the Chapel, it muſt be con- 


feſs'd, is the largeſt and moſt compleat 


Building of the Kind in Ox ford. 

The Body of the Chapel is about 160 Foot 
long, and 3o broad, and of a proportiona- 
ble Height; the Altar-piece, containing the 
Hiſtory of the Annunciation, is finely paint- 


ed: The Painting of the Windows allo is ad- 
mirable, eſpecially of thoſe that are lately 
done, containing each of them four Pottraits 
of Saints or Prophets, as large as the Life: 
Theſe the late venerable Warden, with the 
Concurrence of the Society, put up at the ex- 
W pence of 100 J. a Window: Nor does the 


| Chapel want any other Ornaments proper for 
a Place where Cathedral Serviceisperform'd; 


and there cannot be a finer Room for Mu- 
fick, both the Organ and Voices are heard I 


to great Advantage. 

We enter this Chapel by the Anti-chapel, 
a magnificent Building, 80 Foot long, and 
36 broad; which runs croſs the Weſt-end 


of the former, and is ſupported by two vaſt 


Pillars. 


Adjoining to the Chapel is a ſpacious 


| Cloyſter: On the North-Side of which is a 


| lofty Tower, witha tunable Ring of Bells; but 
| there is no Steeple contiguous to the Chapel. 


The Hall, which is Gtnated at the Eaſt- 


end of the Chapel, is about 70 Foot long, 


II 1 
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and 35 broad, and of a proportionable 
Height: This is the largeſt Hall in Oxford, 
except that of Chri/i-Church; and eſteem d 


a better proportion'd Room. 


The Library confiſts of twoRooms, each 


of them about 70 Feet in Length, and 22 in 


Breadth; both of them well repleniſhed 
with Books. 


The Warden's Lodge is a magnificent 
and commodious Apartment the Rooms 


exceedingly well finiſh'd, and beautifully 


furniſh'd; and there is a pretty Garden be- 
| longing to it. The Fellows Garden alſo is 


a very defirable Spot of Ground, lying Eaſt 
of the inner Court, planted with Ever- 


_ greens, and a Mount in the middle of it; 


on the Top whereof is a Summer Houſe 
that commands good part of the City; but 
the moſt agreeable Proſpe& from thence is 


the inner Court already mentioned, with its 


inimitable Wings. 

This College was founded by Dr. Wil. 
lian Long, a Native of Wickhamin Hampſhire; 
from whence he obtain'd the Name of Wil- 
liam of Wickham: He was advanc'd by 


King Edward IH. who conſtituted him 


Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Lord High Chan- 
cellor 0 England. 

He maintain'd ſeventy Students i in ſeveral 
Halls at Oxford for ſeven Years before he 


erected this College; and in the Year 1379 
obtained a Charter for their Incorporation. 


The 
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The Foundation Stone was laid March 5, 
1379; and it was finiſh'd on April 14, 
1386; when the Warden and Fellows took 
poſſeſſion of it by a ſolemn Proceſſion. 
Beſides a Warden, he appointed ſeventy 
Scholars, ten Chaplains, three Clerks, and 
| ſixteen Choriſters, with handſome Stipends; 
directing, that fifty of the Scholars ſhould 
apply themſelves to Arts and Divinity ; ten 
to the Study of the Civil, and ten to the 
Study of Canon Law. 


By a Compoſition between the Univerſity 


and the Founder, it was agreed, that the 


Fellows of this College ſhould be admitted 2 


to all Degrees in the Univerſity, without 
aſking any Grace of the Congregation of 


Maſters, or undergoing any Examination 


for them! in the Publick Schools; provided 
they were examin'd in the College accord- 


ing to the Form of the Univerſity, and 


had their Graces given them in like Man- 


ner by the Government of the Houſe. 
Among the ſubſequent Benefactors, are 
Dr. John Buckingham, Biſhop of Lincoln; 


Dr. Thomas Beckingham, Fellow of this Col- 
lege, and afterwards Biſhop of Bath and 


Wells; Dr. Wiliam Warham, once Fellow 


of this College, and afterwards Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, and Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land; Dr. Thomas White, Fellow of this 
College, and Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
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The preſent Members of this Society are 


one Warden, ſeventy Fellows, ten Chap-- 


lains, three Clerks, and one Sexton : The 
whole Number of Students of all kinds be- 
ing uſually about one hundred and fifteen. 


Univer; ity College is ſituated on the South- 
Side of The High-Street, oppolite to that 


of All Souls, the Front extending 260 Foot 
and upW: 1 along the Strect ; This Col- 

lege conſiſts of two Courts, "each of them 
having a handſome Gate, with a Towei 


over it next the Street; the Weſt Court, 
called the old Court, is a regular Quadran- 
ole of 100 Foot on every Side; the Eaft 
or new Court allo is a regular Square, eighty 


Foot over either Way: T Phe principal Build- 


ings are the Chapel, the Hall, the Library, 
and the Maſter's Lodge. 


The Chapel is ſituated on the South-Side 
of the old Quadrangle, being 60 Foot in 
Length, and 30 in Breadth, and of a pro- 
portiohable Height : The Hall, which ſtands 
alſo on the South-Side of the old Quadran- 
gle, Welt of the Chapel, is 6⁰ Foot long, 
and 30 broad. 

The Maſter's Lodge takes up the Eaſt- 
Side of the new Quadrangle, and is an ele- 
gant Building of Ren Stone, and ſaſh'd 


after the modern Way: Univer/ity College 
is generally ſaid to be he oldeſt F Gandation 


in Os. that it was er rected and endow d 
by 
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by King 4 Ifred, Anno 876 : But as there 


are no Remains of thoſe Halls, ſaid to be 


erected by Alfred, and the Students in the 


Reign of the Conqueror were deprived of 
their Stipends ſettled upon them, which 
uſed to iſſue out of the King's Exchequer, 
and the preſent College was built and en- 
S dow'd long after Balro/, J find that Scoriſh 


Foundation diſputes the Point of Antiqui- | 


ty with this, And it appears, that the 
Hall, where this Society perform'd their 

Exerciſes, was from the Reign of the Con- 
| queror, till the Year 1249, hired by the 
Students of the Townſmen, of whom 
| William, Archdeacon of Durham, the Foun- 


der, bought it about that time, and gave it 
to the Scholars of this Houſe - endowing 
the ſame with Lands. The ſame Arch 


deacon bequeath'd 3 10 Marks for the Edu- 
cation of ten or twelve Students in the Uni- 
verſity at large, which Money the Vice- 
chancellor and Maſters at firſt lent to the 
Scholars on Security given for the Repay- 
ment of it; afterwards four Maſters were 
delegated for the Adminiſtration of this 
Charity, which was laſt laid out in making 
Purchaſes of Houſes for the Students. The 
moſt conſiderable Benefactors after the Arch- 


deacon were Henry Piercy, Earl of Nor- 


| thumberland ; Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 


ceſter ; Robert Gunſley, Rector of Titteſiy in 


Surry ; Sir Simon Bennet, who in the Year 
- 1039 
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1648 entirely built the extenſive Front of 
this College at his own Expence ; and late- 


ly Dr. Ratchff, with whoſe Benefadtion the 


Maſter s Lodge, making one Side of the 
Eaſtern Quadrangle, was built: The fame 


Gentleman alſo ſettled 600 J. per Annum on | 
two travelling Fellowſhips ; and has indeed 


been the moſt bountiful Benefactor to the 


Univerſity in general, as well as to this 
College (of which he was a Member i in par- 


ticular) that has apo in the two laſt 


_ Centuries. 


In this College there are one Maſter, 


twelve Fellows, ſeventeen Scholars, and 
uſually about 188 Students of all Sorts: 
The Viſitors are the Vice- chancellor, Doctors 


in Divinity, and the two Proctors. 


The College of All PS is ſituated in the 


High-Street, Weſt of Queen's, and conſiſts 
chiefly of three Courts; 1. The old Court, 
avis the High-Street on the South, and 


the Chapel at 5 North End of it. 2. The 


Eaſtern Court, having the High-Street on 


the South, and the Hall on the North: 
Theſe Courts are none of them large, but 
their grand Court, fituated within the two 
former, is a ſpacious and beautiful Qua- 
drangle, having the Library and a Cloyſter 
on the North; the Hall and Chapel on the 
_ South; the new Cloyſter on the W 


eſt; and 
the common Roo with other handſome 
Apartmen!: 
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Apartments on the Eaſt, adorn'd with two 
beautiful Towers. The Chapel of this 
College is about 70 Foot long, and 30 broad; 
the Anti-chapel of the fame Dimenſions ; 
the Altar-piece is adorn'd with four Columns, 


and five large Pannels of beautiful, clonded 


Marble, and over it are the Portraits of the 
Founder Archbithop Ch:chely, and the twelve 
Apoſtles, finely drawn, the Steps aſcending 
to the Altar are of vein'd Marble admirably 1 
poliſh'd. The Roof of the Chapel is di- 
vided into Compartments carv'd and gilded. 
In this Chapel the Service is 8 
as in e 
The new Library, the Caſe af which is 
finiſh'd, is 200 Foot long, and 30 broad, 


and about 40 Foot high, built of white, 


hewn Stone. 

The Statue of that generous Benefactor 
Colonel Codrington is erected in the middle 
of the Library on a Pedeſtal of vein'd 
Marble: This Part of the Building being 
twice the Breadth of the reſt. It appears 
by an Inſcription on the Pedeſtal, that the 
Colonel died Anno 1710; and that the 
Statue was erected in the Year 1730. The 
Area, or wide Space in the middle of the 


Building, divides it in a manner into two 


Rooms, otherwiſe, neither the Breadth or 
Height would be proportionable to the 
Length. The Hall is an clegant, wain- 
(cotted Room, but ſmall, being no is 

than 
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than 50 long, and 28 broad, in which are 
the Pottraits of Archbiſhop Chicheley the 


Founder, and Colonel Codrington. 


The Warden's Lodge, which fronts the 
Figh-Street, and is contiguous to the Eaſt- 
Side of the College, is a handſome Houſe, 
built of white, hewn Stone, and ' ſaſh d, 


and has an Iron Paliſade before it: This ! Is 
the only Houſe built of Stone in the High- 


Street. 
The new Cloyſter is by ſome eee d a 
magnificent Building; but by others ſo ex- 


ceeding heavy, that it ought to be pull'd 


down to make room for ſomething better. 


The Founder of this College, Dr. Henry 
Chicheley was born at Higham Ferrers in 
Northamptonſhire, and being ſent to Win. 


chefter School was removed from thence to 
New College in Oxford, Anno 1387, where 
he took the Degree of Doctor of Civil Law; 


he was made Archdeacon of Sarum, and 
afterwards Chancellor of the fame Church 
by Dr. Richard Medford, Biſhop of that 


Dioceſe, and becoming known to King 


Henry IV. was ſent on ſeveral Embaſſies 
to foreign Princes by that Monarch, and 
advanced firſt to the Biſhoprick of St 
David's, in which having continued five 
Years, he was tranſlated on July 29, 1414, 
to the See of Canterbury, of which he re- 


mained Archbiſhop twenty-nine Vears: He 


hid the Foundation of All Seuls College in 


1437 
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1437, the Charter of Incorporation is dated 


May 20, 16 Henry VI, in which it is called 
Collegium Animarum omnum 40 unc forum de 
Oxon. 

By the Statutes he gave this College, he 
ed forty Fellows, whereof twenty- 
four were directed to ſtudy Divinity and 


Philoſophy, and the other fixteen the Civil | 
and Canon Law: He procur'd from King 


Henry VI. a Grant of the Lands and Reve- 


nues of ſeveral diſſolv'd Priories to endow 
his College, and in his Life-time erected 


the Chapel Hall, and all the reſt of the 


Buildings (except ſome very modern ones) 


which coſt him 4545/. and at his Death 
gave to the Society the Sums of 1 340. 6 5. 


8 d. and 1000 Marks. 


The moſt conſiderable Benefactors next 
to the Founder have been Colonel William 
Codrington, Governor of the Leeward 


Iſlands, and Fellow of All Souls, already 
mentioned; and George Clark, L. L. D. allo 
Fellow of this College. The Colonel be- 


queath'd 6000 J. for building the noble 


Library already deſcrib'd, his own valuable 


Study of Books, and 4000 J. more to pur- 
chaſe new ones; and the Doctor erected the 


fine Lodge already mention'd, and beau- 
tified the Chapel, particularly the Altar, 
either at his own Expence, or by the Col- 
lections he made among his Friends. 
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In this College are one Warden, forty 


Fellows, two Chaplains, and nine Scholar. 
ſhips. The n 18 "0p Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, 


Brazen Noſe College is fenated near the 
Schools, on the Weſt-ſide of Dr. Ratcliff's 


Library. 
It was founded by Dr. William Smith, | 
Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry ; after- 


wards tranſlated to Lincoln; and choſen 


Chancellor of this Univerſity; he was aſſiſt- 
ed by his Kinſman Richard Sutton, of Preſ- 
bury, in the County of Cheſter, Eſq; who 

contributed largely to the building and en- 
dowing this College, for which, Biſhop 
Smith and the ſaid Sutton obtain d a Char 


ter from Henry VIII. Anno 1511 by 


which they were ſtil'd the Principal and 
Scholars off King's Hall, and Brazen Noſe 


College; and authoriſed to purchaſe Lands, 
of the yearly Value of 300 J. excluſive of all 


_ Taxes and Reprifals. 


There are in Brazen Nefe, twenty Fel- 
lows, thirty Scholarſhips, four Exhibitio- 
ners; and the whole Number of Students in 


theit Books were lately one hundred and 
twelve. 


1 ant in * next Place to the De- 
ſcription of the three Colleges, fituated be- | 
tween 


Of the Ciry ef OxroRvD. 
tween the new Church of All Saints in the 
High-Street, and the Tull or Torald-gate, 


Theſe are Lincoln, Exeter, * Teſus, 


which form almoſt an entire Street alone : 


do not remember three private Houſes | 


in it. 


The firſt of theſe Colleges going from 


All Saints is Lincoln, ſituated on the Eaſt- j;,.,;; 
Side of the ſaid Street, the Front extending College. 


210 Feet in Length: It conſiſts of two 
Courts, viz. the greater or North Court, 


and the lefſer or the South Court: The 
greater we enter through a handſome Portal 


with a Tower over it; this is a regular 


Quadrangle, 80 Feet over either Way. The 


leſſer, or South Court, alſo has a Gate into 


the Street, and is a regular n 70 Feet 
on every Side. 
The principal Buildings are the Chapel, 


the Hall, and the Library: The Chapel is : 


ſituated on the South-Side of the leſſer Court, 
and is an exceeding pretty Room, about 3 5 
Feet long, and 20 broad; the Skreen where- 
of is Cedar, finely cary'd, and mentioned 
by Dr. Pht as a very great Curioſity. 

The Hall ſtands at the upper End of the 
great Court, oppoſite to the Gate, and 1s 


wo the Skreens 40 Feet in Length, and 
in Breadth, and of a proportionable 

Height. It was built in the Year 1631, at 

the Expence of Dr. John W hams, Biſhop 


of Lincoln. 
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The Library is a handſome Edifice in the 


great Court over the common Room, about 
25 Feet long, and 20 broad, well repleniſh d 


| with Books. 


The Biſhop of Lincoln 1 is Viſitor of this 
College. 


This College was founded by Richard 
| Flemming, a Native of Crofton in Yorkſhire, | 
who r---ived his Education in this Univer- 
ſity, where he was a ſtrenuous Aſſertor of 


Wickhif*'s Doctrine, and afterwards no leſs 
zealous againſt it; inſomuch, that it is ſaid 


he deſigned this College as a Seminary for 

learned Men, who ſhould oppoſe thoſe 

Opinions: He was made Biſhop of Lincoln | 
by King Henry V. and died in the Year 


1431: He began this Foundation when he 
had been Biſhop about ſeven Years, and ob- 


tained the -Charter of Incorporation from | 


King Henry VI. in the fixth Year of his 
Reign, whereby he was impower'd to an- 
nex the Rectory of Althallws to it; and 
conſtituted the Rector and Fellows perpe- 
tual Patrons of this Church. 

And, though the Biſhop died before he 
fniſh'd the Deſign, the Building was car- 


ried on by the Money he left for that Pur- 
poſe, and by ſubſequent Benefactors, among 


whom was Thomas Rotherham, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, who gave them alſo a Body of 
'Statutes, whereby he enjoin'd them to chuſe 
a | Rector out of the Dincels of Lincoln ; 

that 


we SA. 
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that the Fellows ſhould be elected out of 


the Dioceſſes of Vr, and Bath and Wells. 
This Biſhop was tranſlated from Lincoln to 
the See of Vor, and conſtituted Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. 

The preſent Members are the Rector, 
twelve Fellows, nine Scholars, and twenty 
Exhibitioners : The Students or all Sorts 
n. to about ſeventy. 


72 College is Singe joſt within the v 
Tull or Torald-gate, and conſiſts of two College. 


Courts one within the other: The outer, 
or Eaſtern Court is go Feet in Length, 
and 70 in Breadth; and the inner Court 
100 Feet long, and 90 broad ; the Build- | 
ings tolerably regular. 

The Chapel ſtands on the North-Side 
of the firſt Court: The Hall on the Weſt- 
Side of it, oppoſite to the great Gate; neither 
of them large, or have any Thing extraor- 
dinary in them that requires a particular 
Deſcription, - 
Dr. Hugh Price, of Brecknock in Wales, 
by whoſe Benefaction this College was built, 
and endow'd, 1s generally held to be the 
Founder, tho Queen Elizabeth, who grant- 
ed him a Charter of Incorporation, dated 
June 27, 1571, cauſed herſelf to be ſtil'd 
the Founder of it; in conſideration where- 
of ſhe ſupplied him with Timber for the 
Building out of her Woods of Stow and 

Shotover, 
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Shotover. The reſt of the Lands granted 
by the Doctor for the Uſes of this Society, 


amounted to 160/. per Annum, which he 


gave for the Maintenance of the Fellows 


and Scholars to be elected out of Wales, and 
not living to fee the Buildings finiſh d, he 
bequeath'd them 700 J. in Money; 300/, 
whereof were laid out in the Building, and 


400 J. in the Purchaſe of Lands. There | 


have been a great Number of Benefactions 
given to this College, the moſt conſidera- 
ble whereof was that of Sir Leoline Fenkins, 


L. L. D. ſometime Principal of this College, 
afterwards Judge of the Admiralty, and one 
of the Britiſh Plenipotentiaries at the Trea- 
ties of Breda and Nimeguen, and Secretary 
of State to King Charles II. and King James 
II. This Gentleman by his laſt Will de- 


viſed his whole Eſtate, almoſt to the Uſes 


of this Society. 


Edmund Meyrick, A Nate 0 the County 


of Merioneth, and Fellow elect of this Col- 


lege, afterwards Precentor of the Collegiate 


Church of Brecknock, and Treaſurer of St. | 


David's, deviſed his whole Eſtate to Trul- 


tees for the Uſe of this Society, and died 


Anno 1713. 


The preſent Members are one Principal, 


nineteen Fellows, eighteen Scholars, and 
twenty-one Exhibitioners: The whole Num- 


ber of Students uſually about one hundred 
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Exeter College is ſituated within the Karre 
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Tull-gate, oppoſite to Jeſus; the Front College. 


whereof is 220 Feet long, in which is a 
magnificent Gate, with a Tower over it: It 
conliſts chiefly of one large Quadrangle, 
about one hundred and thirty-five Feet over 
either Way, formed by the Hall, the Chapel, 
the Library, and the Chambers of the Fel- 


lows and Scholars; and is pretty regular and 


uniform. 

The Gardens, conſidering it ſtands with- 
in the Town, are moderately large. 
Walter, Biſhop of Exeter, obtained a 


Charter for founding a College, where 


Hartford College now ſtands, but wanting 


room for the Buildings he deſign d, he re- 


moved his Scholars to the preſent Houſe, 
ſituated within the Torald-gate, and gave it 
the Name of Stapledon Hall after his own 


Name. By the Statutes he gave the Col- 


lege, he limited the Number of Fellows to 


thirteen, directing, that eight of theſe ſhould 
be elected out of the Archdeaconries of 


Exeter, Totneſs and Barnſtaple in Devonſhire, 
four out of the Archdeaconry of Cornwall, 
and that the Rector the 13th ſhould be in 


Prieſt's Orders, and choſen by the Dean 


and Chapter of Exeter, as often as they 
law fit. 


Among the ſubſequent Benefactors was 


Edmund Store, Biſhop of Exeter, who 
ine. 
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obtained leave of the Pope to alter the Name 


of this Houſe, and call it Exeter College. 


The preſent Members are one Rector, 


twenty-three Fellows, one Bible Clerk, three 


Exhibitioners : The whole Number of Stu- 


dents about eighty. 


Without the City, oppoſite t to "he Tull. 


gate, ſtands Trimty College; the Front 


whereof is odly formed by the South-Side 


of the Chapel, we enter the firſt Court by a 
Gate under the Tower ; this Court is very 


{mall : The South-Side is taken up by the | 
Chapel; the Eaſt by the Preſident's Lodg- 
ings; the Weſt-Side by the Hall and com- 
mon Room; and the North by the Cham- 


bers of the P ellows and Students. 


The ſecond Court is much larger than 


the firſt, and elegantly built of hewn Stone, 
and ſaſh'd after the modern Way, on the 
North, Weſt and South; but on the Eaſt it 


lies open to the Garden, from which it is 


ſeparated by a beautiful Iron Gate and Pali- 
ſade, adorn'd with magnificent Stone Pillars: 


This Court may be eſteemed one of the 
Beauties of Oxford, not only on account of 


its Buildings; but its Situation opening into 
one of the fineſt and moſt ſpacious Gardens 


in Town. 


The Chapel alſo, tho' it be ſmall, is ex- 


* fine wainſcotted with Cedar, ad- 
mirably carv'd, the Floor laid with black 


and 
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and white Marble : On the Cieling is an 
Aſcenſion finely painted, and the — 
piece is equal to the reſt. 

The Hall is a handſome Room, capa- 
cious enough for the Society enter tained in 
it, and as near as IJ can compute by my Eye, 
about 40 Feet long, and 20 broad. 

The Gardens of this College are large and 
well laid out, containing about three Acres 
of Ground: They are divided into three 
Parts; the firſt, which we enter from the 
grand Quadrangle, conſiſts of fine Gravel 
Walks and Graſs-plots, adorn'd with Ever- 
greens; and the Walls entirely cover'd with 

them, as thoſe in other College Gardens 
generally are: Adjoining to this on the 

South is another Garden with ſhady Walks 
of Dutch Elms, and beyond a Wilderneſs, 
adorn'd with Fountains, cloſe Arbours, round 
Stone Tables, and other Embelliſhments. 

As to the Foundation of Trinity it ap- 
pears, that Durham College, a Seminary in. 
Oxford for the Education 'of the Monks of 
the Cathedral of Durham, was diſſolved 
with other religious Houſes in the Reign of 
Henry VIII. and in the ſeventh of Edward 
VI. leaſed by the Crown to George Owen, 
of Godſtew, the King's Phyſician, and to 
William Martin, Gent. under the Rent of 
r/. 65. 2 d. who by Deed, dated February 

20, 2 Phulip and Mary, 15 5 ce ee 
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the ſame to Sir Thomas Pope, of Tittenhan- 
ger in Hertfordſhire. 
Sir Thomas, having procured the ſaid ut 
to be remitted, obtained: a Charter, dated 
March 8, 1554, to convert this religious 
Houſe into a College, adding {ſeveral Build- 
ings to it, and endowing it with a ſuitable 
Revenue, appointing a Prefident and twelve 


Fellows to be educated in the Studies of 
Philoſophy | and Divinity, and the eight 


Scholars in Logic, Rhetoric, and other Arts, 
all of them to be choſen out of the Counties | 
and Dioceſſes, where the College had any | 
Livings or Lands; and if none appeared 
qualified within thoſe Limits on the Day of 
Election (Tr:nity Monday) then to be cho- 
ſen from any other Part of England, pro- | 
vided, that no more than two be choſen | 


out X any one County, unleſs that of Ox- 
Ford, out of which five might be elected, 


and he afterwards appointed four other poor 


Scholars to be on the Foot of the former 


eight, granting other Lands for their Main- 
tenance and Education. 


Among the ſubſequent Benefactors were 


| Richard Blount, of London, Eſq. Edward 


Bathurſt, S. T. P. and Ralph Bathurſt, M.D. 
late Preſident of this College, who expend- 


ed 1900 J. in building and adorning their 
beautiful Chapel. 


The preſent Members of this Society are 
one Prelident, twelve Fellows, twelve Scho- 


lars, 
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lars, two Exhibitioners: The whole Number 
of Students of all Sorts about one hundred. 


Baliol College is ſituated in "Max dalen Boll 
Pariſh without the North Gate, a little to College 
the Weſtward of Trinty, and conſiſts 
chiefly of one large Bolt, 120 Feet long, 
and 80 broad, which we enter by a hand- 
ſome Gate, with a Tower over it: The 
Buildings about this Court are antient, and 
make no great Figure; but there is a Build- 
ing at the Weſt-end of this College well 

\ finiſh'd with white, hewn Stone, and 
faſh'd after the modern Way; and the reſt 
of the College is intended to be made equal 
to this in a little Time. : 

The Chapel ſtands at the'North-caſt An- 
gle of the great Court, being fifty Feet 

long, and thirty broad. The Hall is at the 
Weſt-end of the fame Court, 40 Feet long, 
and 30 broad. The Maſter's 1 odge is a con- 

venient Apartment, and has ſome good 

Rooms in it; and their Library is well re- 
pleniſh'd with Books ; but the Buildings of 
this College in general are ancient, and 
want ſome modern Alterations. 
Sir John Baliol of Bernard Caſtle in York- 
ſhire, Father of John Baliol, King of Scot- 

land, is ſaid to have firſt deſign'd the 
Foundation of this College for the Education 
of poor Scholars; on whom he ſettled yearly 


Exhibitions, till he cou'd provide them an 
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Houſe, and dying before he purchaſed one, 


he recommended the Deſign to his Widow 
and Relict Devorgilla, Daughter of Alexan- 
der III. King of Scotland, who firſt ſettled 
theſe Exhibitions on a Houſe ſhe hired of 
the Univerſity in Horſemanger-Street; and 


in 1284. ſhe purchas'd of John de Ew, a | 
Tenement then call'd St. Mary Hall, and | 
convey'd it with three Acres of Land to the 
< Principal and Scholars of this Houſe for 


ever for their Habitation, having obtain'd 
a. Royal Charter for that purpoſe : She after- 
wards added ſeveral new Buildings to it, 


and ſettled other Lands for the Maintainance | 
of the Scholars, Dedicating her Foundation 
to the Honour of the Holy Trinity, the | 


Bleſſed Virgin, and St. Catherine the Mar- 
Hr: Which Benefactions were afterwards 


_ ratified by her Son Jh Bahol, King of 


Scotland, and Oliver, Biſhop of Lincoln, in 


whoſe Dioceſe Oo ford then was. The Ori- 


ginal Stipends paid the Fellows was a Penny 
to each every Day of the Week and two- 
pence on Sundays; the Value of the Lands 
and Revenues belonging to this College not 
exceeding twenty ſeven Pounds nine ; Shil- 


lings and four Pence per Annum at that 
time; but their Revenues were ſoon after 
greatly enlarg'd by the Benefactions of | 
others, particularly Sir Philip Somerville, | 


a Seotiſh Gentleman in the Baliol Intereſt, 
granted to this College the Pariſh of Michl. 
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Benton in the County of Northumber- 
land; and Dr. hn Warner, Biſhop of Ro— 
cheſter, erected four Scotiſʒñ Fellowſhips, 
endowing them with a Revenue of fourſcore 
Pounds per Annum each. | 

The Members of this Society are at pre- 
ſent one Maſter, twelve Fellows, fourteen 
Scholars, and cighteen Exhibitioners: The 
whole Number of Students of all Sorts 
amounting to about one hundred. The 


Maſter and Fellows elect their Viſitor. 


St. John's College is ſituated North of st. hs 
Baliol, in that pleaſant Street of St. Giles's, College 
having a Walk planted with tall Elms be- 
fore it. 

„ College conſiſts of two Courts mo- 
derately large, into the firſt we enter by a 
handſome Gate having a lofty Tower over 
it; oppoſite to this Gate is another, which 

leads into the ſecond or inner Quadrangle, 
adjoyning to the Garden; on two ſides 
whereof are handſome Cloyſters: The 
Chapel ſtands on the North-Side of the firſt 
Quadrangle, and is a ſpacious Edifice 
floor'd with Marble, and adorn'd with a 
fine Altar-piece, Organ, Stalls, and other 
Furniture proper to a Chapel where Cathe- 
dral Service is perform'd. 

The Gardens belonging to this College 
alſo are large and well laid out; in the firſt 
the Walks are planted with Dutch E ms, 
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and the Walls cover'd with Ever-greens: 
The inward Garden has every Thing almoſt 
that can render ſuch a Place agreeable, ax 


a Terras, a Mount, Wilderneſs, and well 
contriv'd Arbours ; but notwithſtanding this 
is much more admir'd by Strangers \ 5 the | 
other ; the outer Garden is become the ge- | 
neral Rendezvous of Gentlemen and Fe 
every Sunday Evening in Summer: Here | 
we have an Opportunity of ſeeing the whole | 
Univerſity together almoſt, as well as the | 
better Sort of Townſmen and Ladies, who | 
ſeldom fail of making their Appearance here | 
at the ſame Time, unleſs the Weather pre- 


vents them. 


This College was founded by Sir Thomas | 
White, Alderman and Merchant-Taylor, of | 
London, Anno 1555, 2 Philip and Mary; 
and afterwards refounded by him, Ann» | 
1557: He endow'd it with ſeveral conſide- 
rable Manors ; and at his Death bequeath'd | 
the Sum of 3o0o/. to purchaſe Lands to | 
encreaſe the Revenues of it. The moſt con- 
fiderable Benefactors ſince have been Arch- | 
biſhop Laud; and Biſhop Juxon ; the latter 


gave 6000/. to this College. 
The preſent Members are one Preſident, 
_ thirty-nine Fellows, and eleven Scholars: 


The Students of all Sorts being uſually about 


one hundred twenty; the Scholars are elected 
from Merevunt;Toyhers School. 
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Wadham College is ſituated without the Nadhan 
City alſo, in that Part of the Suburb, call'd College: 


Holywell : Tt conſiſts: chiefly of one grand 


Quadrangle, and another very ſmall Court 


within it. The Front of the College is al- 
moſt oppoſite to Tr:mty Gardens, having a 
large Gate, with a Tower over it, by which 
we enter the grand Quadrangle, being near 
130 Foot over either Way. 

The Chapel is a ſpacious Edifice at the 
North-Eaſt Angle of the great Court. The 


Anti- chapel, which runs North and South 
croſs the inner Chapel, being 80 Feet long, 


and 35 broad, and the inner Chapel 70 


Feet long, and 30 broad, of a proportiona- 


ble Height : What is moſt admired here is 
a very large Window of painted Glaſs at 


the Eaſt-End, wherein there are a great Va- 


riety of Figures admirably done; this was 


put up in the Reign of King James I. and 
as Jam informed by a Senior F ellow of the 


College colt 1500“. 


The Hall is fituated at the South-Eaſt 


Angle of the great Court, being 70 Feet in 


Length, 35 in Breadth, and of a propor- 
tionable Height. 


The Library is a lofty, ſpacious Room 


over the Kitchen, 55 Feet long, and 30 


broad, and well repleniſh'd with Books. 

The Gardens are large, as the Gardens of 
moſt of the Colleges are, that ſtand in the 
Suburbs, and the Warden' s Garden has one 


of 
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of the moſt elegant Summer Houſes in the 


middle of it, that is to be met with in 
Oxford ; for the Head of every College has 


a Garden, which belongs to his Apartment; 
andthe Fellows another appropriatedto them. 


This College was deſigned by Nicholas 
Wadham, E1q. and founded in purſuance of | 
his Will by Dorothy Wadham, his Widow 
and Relict, "ow 1613, who appointed one | 


Warden, fifteen Fellows, fifteen Scholars, 


two Chaplains, two Clerks, one Manciple, 


two Cooks, two Butlers, and a Porter; the 
Warden to be a Native of Great-Britain, | 
but to quit the College on his Marriage or | 
Advancement to a Biſhoprick : The Fellows, 
aſter having compleated eighteen Years from 
their Regency, to quit their Fellowſhips: | 
'The Scholars, out of whom the Fellows are | 
to be choſen, to be taken three out of 0- 
merſetſhire, and three out of Eſſex; the reſt | 
out of any County in Great-Britain. The 


Biſhop of Bath and Wells for the Time be- 
ing is Viſitor. 


The moſt conſiderable Benefactor ſince the 


Founder was John Goodridge, M. A. ſome- 


time Fellow of this College, who gave all his | 
Lands at Walthamſtow in Eſſex to this Society. 
The preſent Members of this Society are 
one Warden, fifteen Fellows, two Chaplains, 
fifteen Scholars, two Clerks, and eight Ex- 


hibitioners: The whole Number of Students 
being uſually about one hundred and thirty. 


Corpus 
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Pariſh, between Chriſl-Churob on the Weſt 


chiefly of one large Quadrangle, about 
100 Foot long, and 80 broad, and a fine 
Pile of modern Building, Which looks into 


Chrift-Church Meadows ; in which are ſome 


of the pleatanteſt, and moſt commodious 
Chambers in Oxford. 
On the Eaſt Side of the Quadrangle is the 
Fall, being a handſome Edifice, about 50 
Foot long, and 25 broad, and of a pro- 
portionable Height. 
The Chapel, which is ſituated at the 
South-eaſt Corner of the Quadrangle, is 70 
Foot in Length, and 25 in Breadth. _ 
This College was founded in the Year 


1516 by Dr. Richard Fox, a Native of 


Ropeſly, near Grantham in Lincolnſhire, and 
ſucceflively Biſhop of the Sees of Exeter, 
Bath and Wells, Durham and Wincheſter. 


He firſt intended it only as a Seminary for 


the Monks of the Priory or Cathedral Church 


of St. Swithin at Wincheſter, and obtained a 
Charter for that end, but alter'd his Mind | 


by the Perſuaſion of Hugh Oldham, Biſhop 
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and Merton College on the Eaſt, conſiſting Gage 


of Exeter, who — to be a Benefactor 


to the Houſe, on condition he would con- 


vert it into a College for the Uſe of Secular 


Students, after the Manner of other Colleges: 
in the Univerſity : Whereupon Biſhop Fox 


cauſed the firſt Charter to be eancell' d, 


L arid 
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and obtained another, whereby he was per- 


mitted to found a College for the Study of 
Divinity, Philoſophy and other liberal Arts 
in perpetuum, with a Power of purchaſing | 


Lands of the Value of 3 50 / per Annum 


for the Endowment of it: The Charter of 


Foundation was dated at the Caſtle of 
Molveſiy on the Calends of March, 1 516. 
He aſſigned a Body of Statutes for the 


Government of this Society, whereby he 
appointed, that it ſhould conſiſt of one Pre- 


ſident, twenty Fellows or Scholars, two 
Chaplains, two Clerks, and two Choriſters j 


the Fellows to be elected out of the Dioceſes 


of Winton, Durham, Bath and Wells, Exeter, 
and Lincoln. 


He alſo ſettled three Lectures to be per- 


formed by the Fellows of the College: 


The firſt an Humanity Lecture; the ſecond 


a Greek Lecture; and the third a Divinity 
Lecture. 


To Among the Benefactors were Huzh Old-. 
ham, Chaplain to Margaret, Counteſs of 


Richmond, and afterwards Biſhop of Exeter, 
who gave 6000 Marks towards the Building 


of this College, beſides ſeveral Eſtates in 

Land for the Endowment of it. 
The Viſitor of this Society is the Biſhop 
of Winton; and if any Difference happen 
between the Preſident and Fellows it is to 
be decided by the Warden of New College. 


The 
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The preſent Members of this Society are 
one Preſident, twenty Fellows, two Chap- 
lains, twenty Scholars and four Exhibitio- 


ners: The whole Number of Students being 
about ſixty. 


Merton College is ſituated Eaſt of Cor- 7 
pus Chriſti, and conſiſts of three Courts; College. 
the grand or inner Court is about 110 Foot 
long, and 100 broad. 5 
Ihe chief Buildings here, as in other 
Colleges, are the Chapel, the Hall, and the 
Library: The Chapel is ſituated at the Weſt 
End of the firſt Court, and is indeed the 
Pariſh Church of St. Johns. This is one 
of the beſt proportioned, Gothick Structures 
in Oxford, 100 Feet in Length, and 3o in 
Breadth, and has a very capacious Tower. 
The Hall, ſituated between the firſt and the 
inner Court, is 60 Feet in Length, and 
in Breadth; and the Library forms a mall 
Square. D 

The Gardens of this College are the moſt 
deſirable of any in Oxfird, and have an Ad- 
vantage (which the others want) of a Proſ- 
pect of the adjacent Country from the 
Southern Terras. The Wilderneſs, Alcoves, 
Arbours, and Terras's are all admirable in 
their kind. 

This Society, conſiſting of twenty Scho- 
lars, and two Chaplains, was firſt placed at 
Malden i in Surry by Malter de Merton, Lord 


L 2 Chancellor 
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Chancellor of England, and afterwards 
Biſhop of Recheſter, Anno 1261; but he 


afterwards removed them from Malden to 


St. John Baptiſt's Street in Oxford, having 
built a College on ſome Grounds he pur- 
chaled there: "He afterwards eſtabliſh'd them 


by a Charter he obtained of the Crown in | 
the Year 1270, endowing it with a ſuitable 


„ 


dred. This was the firſt College in Oxford 


Among the ſubſequent gen n were 
Ela, Counteſs of Warwick, ſurnam'd Long- 
ee; John Millyot, S. T. P. Chancellor of 
the Univerſity, who gave all his perſonal 
Eſtate, and Part of his real Eſtate for the 
Maintenance of certain Exhibitioners, who 
were afterwards call'd Poſtmaſters; and 
John Chambers, once a Fellow of this Col- 


lege, gave a thouſand Pounds to purchaſe 


Eſtates for encreaſing their Maintenance. 


Henry Sever and Richard Fitzjames, War- 


dens of the College, were ſuch conſiderable 


Benefactors that they are look'd upon, in a 


manner, as Founders. 


In the Election of a Warden the Fellows 
chuſe three Perſons, whom they preſent to 


their Viſitor the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


who uſually takes one of them. 
The preſent Members are one Warden, 
twenty-four Fellows, fourteen Poſtmaſters, 


and two Clerks : The whole Number of 


Students of all Sorts being about one hun- 


that 
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that was incorporated by a Royal Charter, 
tho' Baliol was the firſt endow'd with Lands; 
for if Univer ſity-Hall was endow'd by King 


Alfred, it was only at Pleaſure, by a Re- 
venue he aſſigned the Society out of the 


35 


Exchequer, which was taken away by 


Wilkam the Conqueror, and never reſtor'd. 


Oriel College, which ſtands on the op- Oriel 


poſite Side of the Street to that of Corpus College. 


Chriſti, conſiſts chiefly of one Court, 110 
Foot long, and 100 broad. 


The Hall and Chapel take up the Side 


oppoſite to the great Gate; we aſcend by 


ſeveral Steps to the Hall, which is a hand- 
ſome Edifice, 50 Foot long, and 40 broad. 
There is alſo a ſmall Pile of Building in the 
Garden, built after the modern Way, and 
ſaſh'd, which none of the old Buildings 
are in any of the Colleges. 

Oriel College was founded by Adam ht 
Br ome, Almoner to King Edward II. of 
whom he obtained a Charter of Incorpora- 
tion for the Eſtabliſhment of it, dated 17 
Edward II. and was the farſt Provoſt thereof 


himſelf. King Edward II. and Edward III. 


were conſiderable Benefactors to this College: 


King Edward III. particularly gave them 


the large Meſſuage of Le Oriel, ſituate in 
St. John. s Pariſh, by which Name the Col- 
lege was afterwards call d; from whence 


this College has been frequently held to be 
a Royal 


| Chrift- 
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a- Royal Foundation; but the firſt Grant 
was made to St. Mary Hall, from whence 


the Fellows removed to Oriel after that 


Houſe was aſſign'd to them. 
Among the ſubſequent Benefactors were 


John Franke, Maſter of the Rolls in the 
Reign of King Henry VI. who gave 1000 J. 


to this College at his Death to purchaſe 


Lands for the Maititenarice of four Fellows; 
John Carpent, once Provoſt, and afterwards 

Biſhop of Worceſter, was another Benefactor, 
as was alſo William Smith, Biſhop of Lincoln, 


and Richard Dudley, ſometime Fellow, 


and afterwards Chancellor of the Church 


of Sarum: The laſt of theſe gave the Col- 


lege the Manor of Swaynſwick in Somerſet- 
ere, for the Maintenance of two Fellows 


and fix Exhibitioners. 
The preſent Members are one Provoſt, 


_ eighteen Fellows, and fourteen Exhibitio- A 
ners: The whole Number of Students of all 
Sorts being about eighty. Their Viſitor is 


the Lord Chancellor for the Time being. 


The moſt celebrated College in the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, if we regard either the 


Dimenſions, the Revenues, or Number of 


Students, is that of Chri/?-Church, fituated 


in F/h-Street, conſiſting of four Courts or 
Squares, viz. 1. the grand Quadrangle, 


2. Peckwater Square, 3. Canterbury Court, 


and 4. the Chaplains Court. 
"The 
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The Welt Front of the grand Quadran- 


gle next Fiſh-Street is a niagnificent and re- 


gular Structure, 360 Feet in Length, adorn'd 


with a Baluſtrade of Stone: The great Gate 


whereof is in the middle of this Front, and 


over it a beautiful Tower that contains the 


Bell, call'd the mighty Tom from its Mag- 
nitude : On the Sound whereof at nine in 
the Evening, the Scholars of the Univerſity 
are {uppoſed to retire to their reſpective Col- 
leges. This Gate is adorn'd with two other 


beautiful Towers, US. One on each Side 


the Gate. 


| Whoever views this Front attentively, 
and conſiders its Extent, the Loftineſs of 


the Rooms, the Depth and Regularity of 


the Windows, the fine Towers and Baluſ- 
trade, muſt acknowledge it exceeds any 
Thing of the kind in Great-Britain. 


As to the Dimenſions of the grand Qua- 


drangle, on the Inſide I find it to be 88 
Yards over one Way ; viz. from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and 87 Yards the other. The Build- 
ings of this Court are regular and uni- 
form, only the Hall, which takes up more 
than one half of the South Side, 1s clevated 
ſeveral Yards above the reſt, and the whole 


is adorn'd with a Baluſtrade of Stone on the 


Top; but there is very little Ornament be- 
fides ; nor does this Court make an Appear- 


ance -apfoverable to the Front, the Win- 


dows being few and ſmall, and every Thing 
exceeding 
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exceeding plain, except the Towers at the 
great Gate already mentioned ; nor 1s the 


Court laid out very elegantly. There are 


indeed ſpacious Gravel Walks on every 
Side; but the reſt of the Court is ſunk four 
Feet beneath the Level of the Walks, hav- 


ing Paths, pitch'd with common Pebbles, 
croſs it. In the middle of the Square is 
an ordinary Fountain, ſpouting Water thro 


the Statue of Mercury, when it plays, which 
is but ſeldom. 


The ſecond Court, call d Peckwoter 
Square, is ſituated at the North-eaſt Cor- 


ner of the grand Quadrangle, being 40 Yards | 
long, and 45 broad. 


This 1s an exceeding, beautiful Court ; 
three Sides of it are built with white, hewn 
Stone, and regularly ſaſh'd, being adorn'd 


with a Baluſtrade of Stone on the Top. 


The fourth or South Side of this Square is 


taken up with a magnificent Library, 49 
Vards long, ſupported by Arch- work and vaſt 


Stone Pillars. But it is objected by ſome, that 
this Square is too ſmall; that the principal 
Avenues to it are by the Corners; that the Pil- 
lars of the Library are uſeleſs, and have an 


exceeding heavy Aſpect; and that the Squares 


of the Saſh Windows are ſmall, and of paltry 
Glaſs. This laſt Defect however may be 


- remedied, but the others never can. 


Canterbury Court is a ſmall, irregular 


Square, South-eaſt of Peckwater, conſiſting 
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of ordinary Buildings, which do not require 
a particular Deſcription. 

The Chaplains Court is Rad South- 
eaſt of the grand Quadrangle. On the North 
Side whereof is the old Library, which 
makes no great Figure: As for that noble 
Collection of Books left to Chriſt -Church b 


Dr. Wake, late Archbiſhop ot Canterbury, 


they remain ſtill in Boxes, deſign'd, I pre- 


ſume, to furniſh the new Library, the Roof 
. whereof was laid on but laſt Year; tho', I 


believe, it is between twenty and thir ty 
Years fince that Building was begun. 
The Court of the Grammar School is 


| ſituated South of the grand Quadrangle, 


having the Hall on the North Side of it; 


but there is nothing in this Court which 


deſerves our Attention. 
The Cathedral Church ſerves as 2 Chapel to 
the College, and is one of the leaſt and mean- 


eſt in England; but it is fortunately cover'd 


from our View by the Eaſt Side of the grand 
Quadrangle. There are however in the 


Steeple a Set of very tunable Bells. 
The Hall, which ſtands on the Conch 


Side of the grand Quadrangle, is a noble 


Structure, 38 Yards in Length within the 
Skreens, and 13 broad: The Skreens or 
Veſtibulum being 14 Yards long, and ſeven 
broad, and the Height of the Hall within 


about 40 Foot. We aſcend to this ſpacious 
| Hall 
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Hall by one of the moſt magnificent Stone | 


Stair-caſes I have met with. 


The Dean's Lodgings, and ſome of the 
Canons, take up the Eaſt Side of the grand 


Quadrangle ; and the North Side alſo is in- 
habited by the Canons : Theſe Lodgings 


make a much grander Appearance on the 


Inſide, than they do without, and have 


Gardens behind them; but there is an 


Apartment of one of the Canons at the 
Entrance of Peckwater Square, that has 


very much the Air of a Nobleman's Houſe, 


both without and within, and makes 
a greater Figure than the Dean's : There is | 
alſo an elegant Range of Buildings, uſually 


call'd Fel's, or the new Building, ſaſh'd 
after the modern Way, and looking to- 


Wards the long Walk, and the — 
Which contain as deſirable Apartments as any 
in Chriſt-Cburch. The Stone, with which 


all theſe Buildings, and the reſt of the Col- 
leges are built, is dug within two or three 


Miles of Oxford: It is not of fo pure a 


white as could be wiſh'd. Next to the 
Buildings of Chriſt's College, their long, 
Gravel Walk, planted on each Side with 


Elms, deſerves our Notice, being upwards 


of a F urlong in Length, and of a propor- 


tionable Breadth : This is much the fineſt 


Walk about Oxford, and yet it is not ſo 
much frequented as ſome others that are in 
all Reſpects inferior to it. 
Mr PET Parallel 
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Parallel to the former is another Walk 


under the Walls of Corpus Chriſti and Mer- 


ton Colleges, which is much reſorted to in 
bright, froſty Weather, on account of its 
being cover'd from the North Winds by the 


Colleges above-mention'd, and warm'd at 
the ſame time by the Reflection of the Sun 
from tneſe Walls; inſomuch that it has 
obtained the Name of the Dead Man's 
Walk; intimating, I preſume, that it will 
almoſt reſtore a dead Man to Life: But to 
return to the College. eos 

The Dean of the Cathedral Church, the 
Rev. Dr. Conybear, is at preſent Head of 
this College, beſides whom there are eight 
Canons. The Dean and Canons have their 
Title and Inſtitution by Royal Grant; and 
as every other College is govern'd by its 
local Statutes and Cuſtoms, Chri/t-Church is 
govern'd by no other Laws than the Acts 

of the Dean and Chapter, which are revo- 
cable at Pleaſure by the fame Authority. 
Beſides the Dean and Canons there are 101 
Students in this College, who are yearly 
elected from Weſtminſter School on the 26th 


of Afril, reſembling the Demy's, or half 


Fellows, of Magdalen ; for they have an- 


nual Stipends, but nothing to do with the 


Government of the College; and including 

Noblemen, Gentlemen Commoners and 

other Members of this Society, they amount- 

ed to 247 in the Year 1733, 9 
2 a 
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laſt publick Act, tho' I am inform'd they 


are not quite ſo many at preſent. 
Cardinal Wolſey may well be deem'd the 


Founder of this College, tho King Henry 


VIII. has the Honour of it ; for the Car- 


dinal not only laid the Deſign, but endow'd 


it with larger Revenues than the King af- 


terwards ſuffer'd the College to enjoy, and 


the Cardinal procur'd from the Pope two 
Bulls in the Years 1524 and 1525, for the 

ſuppreſſing the Priory of St. Frideſuide in 
Oxford, and forty more of the leſſer Mo- 
naſteries, and transferring their Lands to the 
Uſe of his intended College in Oxford, and 
another he was about to ere at Iþfwich, 
the Place of his Nativity ; and on the 14th | 


of July, 1525, he obtained the roy al . 


ter of Foundation, empowering him to 


build the ſaid College at Oxford, on the 
ſame Ground the Priory of St. Frideſuide 


ſtood, and to endow this and the College at 
Thfe wich with the Revenues of the ſu ppreſs d 


Monaſteries; the ſaid College at Oxford to 


Have the Name of Cardinal Coll. ge, and be 


govern'd by a Dean and Secular Canons, 


and dedicated to the Honour of the Holy 
Trinity, the bleſſed Virgin Mary, St. Pride- 


ſiude and All Saints. The Foundation Stone 
of this College was laid on the 15th of 
7 uly, 15253 but the Cardinal being adjudg- 
ed to have incurr'd a Premunire in acting 


by the Pope's Authority; in he Year 1529, 
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his Majeſty was pleaſed to ſeize on this 
College, and all the Lands which had been | 


ſettled upon it, under Pretence of their be- 
ing forfeited to the Crown, which was ſure- 
ly : a very great Piece of Injuſtice and Op- 
preſſion, the Cardinal's Name being only 
uſed in the Grant of theſe Lands in Truſt, 


and for the Uſe of the Society. His Ma- 


jeſty might, with as much Juſtice, have 


claim'd the Lands belonging to all the 


Biſhopr icks and Eccleſiaſtical Preferments in 


the Kingdom; fince all the Biſhops and 
_ Clergy were adjudged to have incurr'd a 


Premunire about the ſame time for ſubmit- 
ting to the Pope's Authority. 


The King retain'd the Lands and Reve- 


nues of this College in his Poſſeſſion (or 
_ afſign'd them to ſome of his Courtiers, who 
enjoy'd the Profits of them) until the Year 
1532, when, at the Inſtance of Cromwell, 
and ſome others, who had been educated 
under the Cardinal, he granted Letters Pa- 


tent, dated Ju 18; 1 532, whereby he 


founded a new College on the Site of the 
former, to which he gave the Name of 


King Henry the VIIIth's College, dedicating 


it to the Honour of the Holy Trinity, the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, and the Holy Virgin 
St. Frideſurde, endowing it with Lands of 
the Value of 2000 J. fer Annum, for the 
Maintenance of a Dean and twelve Canons. 
However in the Year 1545, the King 


thou ugh 
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thought fit to ſuppreſs the ſame again 
Whereupon this Foundation, as well as the 
Biſhoprick of Orſney in Oxford, lately erect- 
ed by him, was ſurrender'd into the Hands 
of certain Commiſſioners to his Majeſty's 
Uſe by John Oliver, the new Dean, and 
five of the Canons, who were turn d out, 
and reduced to the extreameſt Poverty, till 
the King thought fit to allow each of them 2 
a {mall Penſion. 

The following Year 1546, the King 
thought fit by his-1etters Patent to transfer 
the Epiſcopal See from Ouſney to this Col- 


lege, and conſtitute the Church of St. Fri- 


af ſiude, the Cathedral Church, by the Name 


of Chrift-Church (Eccleſia Chr 772 Cathedralis | 


Oxon. ex Fundatione Regis Henrici Offavi) | 
and by the fame Letters Patent, appointed 
the firſt and laſt Biſhop of Ouſney, the firit 
Biſhop of this Church, granting to Richard 
Cox the Dean, William Haynes and ſeven 
Canons more, and their Succeſſors for ever, 
the Site of the aforeſaid College, together 
with Peckwater Inn, and other Lands and 

Tenements of the Value of 2000 J. per Ann. 
which he granted to the Dean and Canons, 

for the perpetual Maintenance of eight petty 
Canons, one Poſtillator, eight Clerks or 
Chaplains, a Maſter and eight other Cho- 
riſters, and an Organiſt; and out of the 
ſame reſerv d to three publick Profeſſors in 
the ere of Oxford, viz. The Pro- 
feſſors 
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feſſors of Divinity, Greek and Hebrew 40 . 


fer Annum each; to ſixty Students or Scho- 
lars 8 J. per Annum each ; to'a Schoolmaſter 
20 l. per Annum; and to an Uſher 10 J. per 
Annum. === Queen Elizabeth added after- 
wards forty Students to be choſen out of 
Weſtminſter School, who were to receive 
61. per Annum each. In the Year 1663, 
Milliam Thurſton of London, by his Will, 
gave the Sum of 800 J. to King's College in 
Oxford for the Education of one Scholar 
therein, which was adjudged to belong to 
hriſt's College, after a Suit at Law with 
Oriel College (which inſiſted on being a 
Royal Foundation, as well as Brazen Noſe 5 
whereupon another Scholar was added, 
Which makes the Number of Students or 
Scholars of this College to be 101 compleat. 
Several other conſiderable Benefactions 
have been given to this College ſince by 
private Hands, particularly Richard Busby, 
8. T. P. formerly Student of this Houle, 
and afterwards Maſter of Meſtminſter School, 
and Prebendary of Weſtminſter, founded two 
Lectures here, one for the Oriental Lan- 
guages, and the other for the Mathema- 
ticks, which he handſomely endow'd. 
_ Cardinal Molſey falling under the King's 
Diſpleaſure, for oppoſing his Divorce from 
Catherine of Spain, or at leaſt not promoting 
it with that Zeal his Majeſty expected, and 
being adjudged guilty of a Premunire, Fi 
has 
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has been intimated already, had not an Op- 
portunity of finiſhing the Buildings of this 
College in the manner he deſign'd: He | 


erected no more than the Eaſt and South 
Side of the grand Quadrangle, and good 


Part of that magnificent Front on the Weſt 
Side of it, and had juſt laid the Foundation 
of a Chapel on the North Side. He pro- 
poſed to have erected a Cloyſter about the 


Quadrangle, but his Diſgrace put an End to 


all his Views. In the Year 1638, the 


North Side of the grand Quadrangle was 


begun, but before the Shell was well finiſh- 
ed, the Civil Wars broke out, whereupon it 


| was demoliſh'd by the Rebels, and the 


Timber ſerv'd the Soldiers for Fuel: But 
on the Reſtoration, this Part of the Build- 
ing was begun again by the Direction and 


Encouragement of Dr, Fell, then Dean of 
the College, and finiſh'd Anno 1665, to- 


gether with that magnificent Staircaſe lead- 


ing up to the Hall. The new Building, 


which looks towards the Meadows, allo 


carries the Name of Fe/Ps Building, and, I 


preſume, was erected by him. Peckwater 
Inn was much enlarged alſo by the Deans 


Duppa and Fell; but ſoon after the Revo- 
lution, when Dr. Henry Aldrich was Dean, 
the whole Quadrangle was pull'd down and 
rebuilt in that elegant Manner we ſee it at 
this Day by the large Benefactions of Dr. 

Th | Ratdclif, 
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Ratcl; , the Lord Charles Somerſet, Sir Ed- | 
ward Hannes, Knt. and other Benefactors. 
This College has no other Viſitor but the 
King, or thoſe commiſſion'd by him. King 
Henry VIII. when he refounded it, having | 
— no ſpecial Viſitor, | 


P bs oke College 1 18 ſituated near St. A Pembroke 
date's Church, oppoſite to Chri/t-Church, and —— 
conſiſts of two ſmall Courts of old Build- 
ing; unleſs it be the Chapel and the Maſter's 
Houſe, there is little that demands our 

Attention here; and indeed the Chapel is a ' 

fine Piece of Architecture (but not large) 
built of hewn Stone, and extremely well 
finiſh'd without and within: The marble 
Pillars, particularly at the Altar, are exceed- 
ing beautiful: The Maſter's Lodge, which 
joins to the College on the North, is a hand- 
ſome, modern Edifice, and has the Appear- 
ance of a Gentleman's Houſe, as much as 
any Thing in Town. 
This College, formerly call'd Broadgate 
Hall, was founded Anno 1624 by Thomas 
Tiſdale and Richard Wightwick, S. T. B. 

for the Study of Divinity, Civil and Canon 
Law, Phyſick, &c. 

The Society to conſiſt of one Maſter, ten 

Fellows and ten Scholars ; the Charter of 

Incorporation expreſſing it to be of the 

Foundation of King James, at the Charges 

and Expences of Thomas T:ſdale and Richard 
N Wightwick : 
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Wightwitk : A Charter of Mortmain alſo 
was granted, empowering the College to 
purchaſe Lands of the Value of 700 J. per 
Annum ; four of Tiſdale's Fellows to be 
choſen out of his Relations, and the reſt to 
come from Abingdon Free-School. 

As to Wiehtwick's Benefaction, he found- 
AI three Fellowſhips and four Scholarſhips, 
two of the Fellows, and two Scholars to be 
of his Name or Kindred, and the other 
three from Abingdon School. 4 

King Charles I. granted to this Society 
the perpetual Advowſon of St. Aldate's 
Church, and certain Lands for the Mainte- 

' nance of one Fellow to be choſen from 
Guernſey or Ferſey. _ 

Dr. George Morley, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 

founded five Scholarſhips for the Natives of 

Ferſey and Guernſey. 

The Chancellor of Oxferd i is Viſitor. 
The prefent Members are one Maſter, 
thirteen Fellows, - twenty-three Scholars : 


The whole Number of Students Wy 
about ninety. 


Worcefler e College i oltalintly ſituated on 
College. an Eminence juſt above the River e, and 
the Meadows, at the Extremity of the 
\ weſtern Suburb. This College is now re- 
building, and the Cafe of their Library 
actually finiſh'd, which is a magnificent 
Kain 100 Feet i in Length, and built of 


hewn 
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hewn Stone over an elegant Cloyſter ſup- 
ported by Pillars: According to the Plan 
propoſed, this College is to confiſt of one 
ons Quadrangle, 130 Feet long, and 

115 broad, which is to have the Library 
and Cloyſter on the Eaſt; the Chambers of 
the Fellows and 2 on the North and 


South, and the Gardens, which are to lie 


on a Deſcent to the Hg on the Weſt; 

the Apartment of the Provoſt is to be at the 
North-weſt Angle ; the Chapel and Hall to 
be in the Front If the College, the firſt on 
the right, and the other on "Che left, at the 


Pritrance of the Gate, and to d Weſt- 


Ward to the Library; the Dimenſions of the 
Chapel and Hall to be the fame, vig. each 
of them to be 50 Feet in Length, and 25 


in Breadth; from whence it 1s eaſy to fore- 


. this College will enjoy not only 
the pleaſanteſt Situation, but be one of the 
moſt elegant Structures in this Univerſity. 


This College was founded Anno 1714 by 


Sir Thomas Cookſey, Bart. for a Provoſt, ſix - 


Fellows, and fix Scholars. 
It was anciently call'd Gloceſter Hall from 


the Benedictine Monks of Gleceſter, who edu- 


cated their Novices here in Academical 


Learning. On the Suppreſſion of religious 
Houſes this was veſted in King Henry VIII. 
who granted it to Dr. Robert King, the firſt 

Biſhop of Oxford, for a Palace for him and 
| his Succeſſors, and the Biſhep remain'd in 
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Poſſeſſion thereof, as long as the See Was 


at Ouſney. 
It was purchaſed afterwards by St, John 8 


College, and call'd St. Jahn Baptiſt's Hall, 
a Fellow of St. John's being Principal of it, 
and in 1714 was converted into a College 


by a Charter obtain'd from Queen Anne. 


There have been very conſiderable Bene- 
factions lately given to this Society, which 
will probably enable them to rebuild this 


College after the elegant Model propoſed. 


The preſent Members are fix Fellows and 


ſix Scholars: The whole Number of Stu- 
dents about thirty. 


Hart Hall was this reſent Year 1740 


converted into a College, and endow'd by 
the Rev. Dr. Newton the firſt Principal, who 
has given it the Name of Hartford College. 


This Houle is ſituated in Cat-Street, oppo- 


ſite to the Schools, and conſiſts of one Court 


of old Buildings, which are intended to be 
pull'd down, and re-edified in an elegant 
manner, and great Additions made to them 
by the Founder, who propoſes to lay out a 


cConſiderable Part of his Fortune in building 


and endowing this College. The Hall was 


founded by Walter Stapleton, Biſhop of 


Exeter, Anno 1314, and was an Appendant 


to Exeter College, which occaſioned the 
2 Rectors of chat Houſe r ſome time to op- 


poſe 


f the City of OxrorD. 
poſe the converting of this Hall into a 
College. 


There are ſtill five other Halls remain- 


ing, which are not endow'd or incorporated, 
for this it is that diſtinguiſhes a Hall from a 
College in Oxford. The firſt is no more 


than an Hoſtell or Inn, where the Students 
hire their Chambers of the Principal, and 
pay for their Diet; the other conſiſts of a 


Head, Fellows and Scholars incorporated by 
the King's Charter, and endow'd with 
Lands, Fc. which yield the Fellows and 


Scholars a certain Revenue, and defrays all 
the Expences of their Commons, and every 


College has its Statutes, which the Mem- 
bers are oblig'd to obey by their Oaths at 


their Admittance, and may be puniſh'd or 


expell'd for not obſerving of them. 


There was not 600 Years ago any ſuch 
Thing as a College according to the Notion 


we have of theſe Houſes at preſent in either 
Univerſity; they were all Halls or Hoſtells 
(Hoſtles, as the Engliſb pronounce the Word) 
and hir'd moſt commonly of the Townimen 
by the Students to perform their Exerciſes 
in: The Students for the moſt part lodging 


or boarding in the Townſmens Houſes ; but 


at this Day, the Students lodge and diet in 


their reſpective Halls, and take an Oath to 


obey the Statutes and Cuſtoms of the Hall, 
which Statutes are made and alter d from 


time 
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time to time by the Chancellor and Uni- 
verſity, who have the Nomination of all 
the Principals, unleſs the Head of Edmund 
Hall, who is appointed by :Qzeen's College. 
Before the Reformation ſeveral Abbjes 
and religious Houſes had their Halls in Ox- 
ford, for the Inſtruction of their Novices in 
the liberal Arts; but theſe were all ſuppreſ'd 
with the Monaſterics they belong'd to: | 
Some of them however were purchaſed by 
| Founders, who erected Colleges on the Sites 
of ſuch Houſes, particularly Durham Hall, 
now Trinmty College; Gloceſten Hall, now 
Worceſter College; and Broadgate Hall, now 


_ = 1 8 


Pembroke College. 
i Be "WH At * 8. 
4 Kalls. There are now but five Halls remaining 


in Oxford, vis. St. Alban Hall, Edmund | 
Hall, St. Mary Hall, New-I1n Hall, and 
Maudlin Hall. 


xr. hom St. Alban Hall is ſituated in St. Uns 
Pariſh, and adjoyns to Merton College on 
the Faſt. There was very lately no more 


than one Member, beſides the Principal, in 
this Houie. 


Fand Eadmund Hall is ſituated in Queen's College 
"ow" Lane, oppoſite to Queen's College, on which 
it is dependant, and has, beſides the Princi- 

Pal, about twenty Students. 


Neu- Inn 
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Neo- Inn Hall is ſituated at the Weſt End New Fr ö 
of the City near the Caſtle, and had not — 


more than one Student in it lately, beſides 


the Principal: It is a er on New 
College. 


St. Mary Hall is ſituated oppoſite to St. St. 5 9 


Mary's Church, and has very much the 
Appearance of a private Houſe. There is 
however a handſome Hall and Chapel be- 
longing to it, and ſome elegant new Build- 
ings defien'd ; and there are, beſides the 


Principal | and Vice- principal, about thirty 
Students 1 in this Houſe. 


NMaudlin Hall ; is an ancient Building of Marlin 1 


no great Beauty, ſituated a little to the 


Weſtward of Maudlin College: To which 


ſeveral Benefactors have left conſiderable Ex- 


hibitions. There are in this Houſe, beſides 


the Principal, near forty Students. Theſe 
Halls are generally ſmall, and have very 
little to be admir'd in their Architecture; 
but the Students live in them, like Gentle- 


men in a private Family There is not ſo 


much of that abject Submiſſion and Cere- 


mony obſerv'd, as in IIouſes that are in- 
corporated. 
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Contain ns an Abſtraft of the H. 72 of the 1 
Du venſiy of Oxford. ; 


S to the Antiquity of the Engliſh Uni- 
verſities, it is probable there were 


ſome ſuch N 0 or Seminaries for the 


Education of Students deſign'd for Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Offices and Employments eſtabliſh'd 


here ſoon after the Introduction of Chriſtia- 


nity into the Iſland, even in the Time of 


the Romans, eſpecially after the Empire be- 


came Chriſtian, and that Religion was pro- 


tected and favour'd by the Magiſtrates, as 


it was in the fourth Century; for Univerſi- 
ties were antiently ſtil'd the Schools and Se- 


minaries of the Church, as they are at this 
Day: We find the old Abbies and Monat- 


teries ſent their Novices to ſuch Seminaries 
to be inſtructed in Arts, and there were 1e- 


veral ſuch Halls or Schools belonging to re- 


ligious Houſes in Oxford. But whatever 


there might be eſtabliſh'd of this Nature 


here, during the Dominion of the Romans, 


the Pagan Saxons, an illiterate and barbarous | 


People, who ſucceeded them in the Govern- 
.ment of this Ifland, deſtroy'd, leaving no 
manner of Records or Memorials of the 


Times, which preceded them : However, 


When the Saxons were civiliz'd, and became 


Chriſtians, ſuch Schools or Seminaries of 
Religion 


Of the dy OxroRD. 3 
Religion were again inſtituted for the Study 
of Divinity and the liberal Arts; one of the 
firſt whereof was probably fix d at Oxford; 
becauſe it is ſaid King Alfred reſtored Learn- % e. 
ing here in his Reign; but whether he rede ſome 
founded or reſtored thoſe Schools, it is ge- py 4 
5 | | . xford 
3 nerally agreed, that the ſame Prince erected 886. 
one or more Halls on or near the Ground, Bromp. 
where Univerſity College now ſtands, about =, 4 — 
the Year 872, and endow'd the ſame with 
a Revenue, iſſuing out of his Exchequer 
(but at the Will of the Prince). There are 
thoſe that relate he gave one Sixth of his Re- 
venues towards the Maintenance of Students 
at Orford; tho' Fabian avers, that this 
Prince only erected ſome Grammar Schools P. 210. 
here; and indeed ſuch Schools ſeem to have 
been more neceſſary at this time than Aca- 
demies for teaching the liberal Arts: For it 
is generally held, that there was ſcarce a 
Layman in South-Britain that could read 
Engliſb, or an Eccleſiaſtick that underſtood 
Latin at this time. Dr. Newton's Account 
of the Original of this Univerſity is this, 
| That in ancient Times, certain learned 
VMen reſided in the City of Oxf9r4, and 
tc there taught thoſe Arts and Sciences, 
© which are call'd liberal to ſuch as were 
© diſpoſed to learn them. The Reputation 
« of their Skill, and the fine Situation of 
ee the Place, invited ſuch a general Reſort 
of Scholars to it from all Parts, that it 
() 5 « ſoon 
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© ſoon obtain'd the Name of an Univerſity. 


The Citizens, for the better Accommo- 
“ dation of the Students, from whoſe Re- 


* fidence amongſt them they receiv'd great 


« Benefit, let out ſuch of their Houſes, as 
*< they did not themſelves inhabit, to the 
© Teachers of theſe Arts; who again 
cc Jett out the ſeveral Rooms thereof to 
ce their reſpective Scholars, as to Under- 
« Tenants. Such Houſes, from the time 
they were applied to the Purpoſes of li- 


e beral Education, were call'd Halls; and 


cc the ſeveral Governors of theſe volun- 


« ta 


Societies, Principals of Halls. Long 
debe any of theſe Halls were converted 
into Colleges, the Univerſity, by Pre- 
« ſcription, uſed a publick Seal, receiv'd 


Lands, was poſſeſs'd of Cuſtoms, and 


made Laws for the Government of its 


« own Body, as a Corporation.” The 


Schools eftabliſh'd at Oxford and Cambridge 


by King Alfred and his Son Edward were 


entirely burnt and deſtroy'd by the Danes 


about the Year 1000, and all Learning ba- 
niſh'd from thence for many Years. Edward 
the Confeflor reſtor d the Students to their 
Seats and Privileges about the Year 1050, 
according to ſome Writers; while others 
afſure us, that the Univerſities lay in a mi- 
ſerable Condition, almoſt expiring, till the 
Time of the Conqueſt Anno 1066: Nor 
does the Conqueror ſeem to have been any 


great 


Of the City , O xYH ORD. 
great Friend to Oxford : It is agreed, that 
he commanded Robert D'Oih, whom he 


made Governor of Oxford, to build a Caſtle 
there, and fortify the Town, in order to 


keep the Univerſity in Subjection. Some 


relate, that both the Scholars and Citizens 


took up Arms againſt the Conqueror, after 
he was ſettled in the Throne, that he be- 
ſieg' d and took the Town by Storm, and 
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Knighton, 
Holing ſhed 
and Speed, 


kill'd great Numbers of the Students; and lay it was 


that the Exhibitions granted by King 4 fred 


Exon. not 
Oxo7. that 


out of the Exchequer were thereupon with- 5 as be- 


drawn, the Scholars having no other Sub-“ 


ſiſtance than what they obtained from the - 


Benevolence of their Engliſh Friends. They 
were ſuffer'd indeed to purſue their Studies, 
as well as they could, at their own Ex- 


pences ; but had either ſettled Revenues or 


Houſes to perform their Exerciſes in, unleſs 


ſuch as they hir'd of the Townſmen, or be- 
long'd to ſome Abbies or Corvents, till 


about 200 Vears after the Conqueſt. William, 
however in the latter End of his Reign, 
ſeems to have had a more favourable Opinion 


of this Univerſity, by ſending his Son Prince 


Henry, ſirnam'd Beauclerk (afterwards Hen- 
ry I.) to be educated here; tho' this is a 
Fact the Cantabrigians diſpute ; for they 
affirm, that Prince Henry was _vducated in 
Cambridge. 


O 2 William 
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Villen  Williem Rufus is more taken Notice of 
* 05 depopulating Towns and Countries to 
make room for his Sports (or rather to diſ- 
treſs an Invader) than for his Encourage- 
ment of Learning; and indeed he was great 
Part of his Reign engaged in War to ſecure 
his Poſſeſſion of the Throne, ſo that it could 
not be expected he ſhould apply himſelf 
much to the Encouragement of Learning. 
Henry I. His Succeſſor Henry I. however, is allow'd 
119% to have been a great Patron of the Univer- 
ſities, eſpecially that of Oxford; for here nge 
built a Palace, call'd Beaumont, and reſided 1 
tome time amongſt them, during whoſe long 
Reign it is obſerved many learned Men 


flouriſh'd at Oxford. 


dien King Stephen, on the contrary, was no 
1135. Friend to Oxford, nor could it be expected 
he ſhould, as they adhered to the Empress 
Maud, who was beſieg' d in this City from 
Michaelmas to Chriſtmas, when ſhe made her 
Eſcape from thence in a great Snow in the 
Night-time, cloathing herſelf in white to 
avoid Diſcovery, and Stephen taking the 
Town afterwards by Storm, laid it in Aſhes, 
for the Protection it had afforded his Rival, 
which ocraljoned E en of the Stu- 
dents. 


Henry II. Nor was A U. any great Friend to 

1154. this Univerſity, notwithſtanding their ad- 
hering to his Mother the Empreſs. 

But 


— eee 
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But from Richard I. who was born here, Rad. 
they received many Favours. N 


"King John was not in good Terms, either 5-4» 
with the Clergy or Univerſities, and it is 99. 
related, that a Woman happening to be 
kill'd accidentally by a Student of Oxford in 
this Reign, who made his Eſcape, the stow 168. 
King order'd three innocent Scholars to be 
hang'd for it without Trial: Whereupon 
the reſt of the Students abandon'd the Uni- 

J verſity, retiring to Cambridge, Reading and 
| other Places, and did not return again till 
the next Reign. | 
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In the Reign of Henry II. his Son, this Hers WIL 
4 Univerſity flouriſh'd to that Degree, that it 216. 
is faid there were no leſs than 30,000 
Students in it; tho” it is probable there is a 
Cypher too much added, and inſtead of 
30,000, it ſhould have been 3000; for 1 
do not find there has ever been many more 
than 3000 Students in this Univerſity, either 
before or fince at one time; and that the 
uſual Number is ſomething more than 2000 : 
If there ever were 30, ooo, they muſt in- 
clude all that were alive in any Part of the 
Kingdom, who had ever been of this Uni- 
verſity (whoſe Names might remain upon 
their Books). 
In the 18th Year of Henry III. there 
2 a Skirmiſh here between the Ser- 
vants 
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vants and Attendants of the Pope's Legate, 
who reſided in Ouſuey Abby, and the Scho- 
lars; in which a Kinſman, ſome ſay a Bro- 


ther of the Legates, was kill'd, and the 


Legate with Difficulty eſcap'd out of the 


Abby, and fled to the King at Walling ford : 
The Students it ſeems had received ſome 


Affront from the Legate's Servants, when 


they came to attend him, and a poor Scho- 


lar being ſcalded by the Legate's Cook, a 
Govynſman thereupon ſhot the Cook thro' 


the Body, the reſt forcing their Way into 


the Abby, and threatening the Lite of the 


Legate himſelf, whom they charg'd with 


Uſury and Extortion (and indeed the prin- 
_ cipal "Buſineſs of theſe Agents of the Court 


of Rome was to fleece and pilfer the Clergy 


ai Univerſities) but the Legate eſcaping to 


Wallingford, as has been related, procur'd 
a Body of Troops to be ſent to Oxford to 


bring off his Servants, and apprehend the 
moſt notorious Rioters, whereupon about 
forty of the latter were taken, and ſent up 


to London in Carts; however, on the Inter- 
ceſſion of the Biſhops, and their ſubmitting 


to the Penances enjoin'd them, the Legate 
abſolv'd them, and-releas'd the Univerſity 


from the Interdict, under which he had 


laid it. 


There aroſe F e Diſputes in the 


ſame Reign between the Students and 


Townſmen concerning the Rent of the 


Halls 


Of the City of Oxrorv. 

Halls and Lodgings, which the Scholars 
hir'd of the Townſmen; for as yet there 
were no Colleges or Halls for their Exerciſes 
and Diſputations, or even Chambers for the 
Students, but what they hir'd of the Town(- 
men, who uſed to raiſe their Rents at Plea- 
ſure, and oppreſs the Scholars by their Ex- 
tortions, this occaſioned frequent Quarrels ' 
between the Gownſmen and 'Townſmen, 
which ſometimes came to Blows; where- 
upon it was at length agreed, that two Stu- 
dents and two Citizens ſhould aſcertain the 
Rents of every Hall and Chamber, lett to 
any Member of the Univerſity, which the 
Townſmen not : obſerving, the Univerſity 
obtained a Writ from King Henry III. com- 
manding the Mayor and Bayliffs to fee the 
aboveſaid Agreement obſerv'd, and direct- 
ing, that if any Controverſy aroſe between. 
the Citizens and Scholars about the Rent of 
the Halls and Chambers lett to Scholars, 
the Chancellor ſhould decide it; and that 
theſe Rents ſhould be ſettled once in 
five Years : Theſe Quarrels, it is probable, 
gave riſe to the founding of Colleges, which 
were ſoon after begun by the Patrons and 
Encouragers of Learning: The firſt of theſe 
Houſes, which were erected and endow'd 
with Lands and certain Revenues, and eſta- 

bliſh'd by Royal Charters, were thoſe of 
nden ty, Merten and Palio in the 12 — 

En 
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End of the Reign of Henry III. and the 


EdwardT. Beginning of en I. and the firſt 


71284. 


/ 


of theſe that obtained a Charter of In- 
corporation is held to be Baliol *; though 
Univerſity and Merton were erected before 
it; from whence it appears, that the oldeſt 
Colleges 3 in Oxford have been erected and 
endow'd within leſs than 500 Years; and 


whoever inſinuates, that this Univerſity 


(conſtituted as it is at preſent) is of a longer 
Standing, 1s, I conceive, under a Miſtake ; 
for what Reſemblance is there between the 
Times preceeding theſe (when the Scholars 
lived in the Townſmens Houſes at their 
own Expence, or upon precarious Exhi- 


bitions, and conſequently could not be un- 


be 1 5 
7 

EE: \ 
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der any regular Governments) and the pre- 


ſent, when they reſide in Colleges, which 


are their Freehold, under their reſpective 


Heads and Governors, and have all manner 
of Exerciſes almoſt perform'd within their 


the Rents of Lands ſettled on them by their 


Founders and ſubſequent Benefactors. But 


to proceed, the Differences between the 


Univerſity and City had not been long com- 


5 poſed, before there aroſe ſome childiſh Miſ- 
underſtandings among the Scholars them- 


ſelves. The Scots, Welch and northern En- 


gliſb, forming themſelves in a Party againſt 
the Natives of South-Britain, which grew 


to ſuch an Height, that both Sides drew 


_ out 


own Walls, ſubſiſting at the ſame time on- 


A 


Of the City ef Oxron p. 
out into the Field, and fought a pitch'd 


Battle; in which many were kill'd and 
wounded on both Sides; but at length the 


Northern Gentlemen, and the Welch, ob- 


tained a compleat Victory over thoſe of the 
South : However, when they came to cool, 


both Sides reflecting how much they had 
incurr'd the Royal Diſpleaſure, agreed to 
ſubmit themſelves to his Majeſty, and make 
him a Preſent of 4000 Marks: They alſo 


prepar'd a Preſent for Prince Edward and 
the Queen; but the King anſwer'd, he 


would accept none of their Money, he va- 
lued the Life of a Subject more than any 
Thing they could offer him; and whether 
he was. provok'd by this Outrage, or any 
ſubſequent Offence, we find King Edward I. 
iii a manner baniſh'd the Students from Ox 
ford; and when they fled to Northampton, 


where the King beſieg'd ſome of the Chiefs 


of the Barons (for this happened during 
the Barons Wars) the Scholars engag'd in 
the Service of his Enemies, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves by the Sallies they made upon 
the Beſiegers, which ſo exaſperated his Ma- 
jeſty, that he declared he would hang every 
one of the Students; however, Interceſſion 
being made by ſome- great Men for their 


Lives, when he took the Place he thought 


fit to ſpare the Scholars, and gave them 
Leave to return to Oxford, only ſetting a 
Fine upon ſome of the moſt obnoxious; 
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and as Learning never flouriſhes in time of 
War, eſpecially during Civil Broils; fo it 
is obſerv'd, that Learning has ſeldom been 
at a lower Ebb than it was at the latter End 
of the Reign of Edward II. during the 
War between the Crown and the Barons ; 
and tho' he confirm'd all the Privileges 
granted the Univerſities by his Predeceſſors, 
he ſometimes took the Part of the preach- 


ing Fryars againſt them, who pretended to | 


be Exempt from the Chancellor's Juriſ- 


diction,” deeb, 
Pope Boniface, about the Year 1301, 


confirm'd by his Bull all Royal Charters 


granted to the Univerſity, exempting it from 


the Authority of Archbiſhops and Biſhops, 


and all ordinary Juriſdiction. 


Fa. III. In the Reign of Edward III. many of the 


Scholars, on ſome Diſguſt, retir'd to Stam- 


ford, and erected a kind of Univerſity there, 


but were commanded by the King to re- 


turn, his Majeſty declaring, that he would 


not ſuffer Univerſities to be held in any 


other Places, than where they were already 


ſettled, and to prevent the like Receſs, a 


Statute was made, obliging every Candidate 


for a Degree to ſwear he would never read 


or attend a Reader at Stamford. 
diot on St. The moſt fatal Skirmiſh between the 


Scholaſti- 


Scholars and Townſmen of Oxford happened 


on St. Scholaſtica's Day, February 10, 13 54, 


Wi 
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finding Fault with their Wine at a Tavern 
the Vintner, inſtead of changing it, re- 


turn'd ſaucy Language, for which they 


broke his Head with the Flaggon, where- 
upon the Vintner complain'd to his Neigh- 
bours, who agreed to ring the Alarm Bell 
at Carfax, immediately great Numbers of 
the Townſmen aſſembling, attack'd all the 
Scholars they met with in the Streets, and 


even the Chancellor himſelf, who came to 


ſuppreſs the Riot, whereupon ſeveral Scho- 
lars arm'd themſelves, and rung St. Mary's 


Bell, and their Brethren reſorting to them 


they defended themſelves in that Church 
till Night put an End to the Combat. 

The next Day the Chancellor cauſed Pro- 
clamation to be made both at Carfax and 


St. Mary's, prohibiting both the Scholars and 


 Townſmen carrying Arms; but the Scholars 


had no ſooner laid down theirs, than the 


Townſmen, encourag'd by their Bailiffs, fel! 


upon the Scholars, kill'd one of them, and 
wounded ſeveral more; whereupon the 


Scholars rung St. Mary's Bell again, and 


having arm'd themſelves, maintain'd their 
Ground againſt the Enemy, till the Townſ- 


men calling in 2000 Country People to their 


Aſſiſtance, over-power'd the Scholars, kill'd 
and wounded great Numbers of them, 
throwing their dead Bodies into Bogs and 
Dunghills, and ſome of them they left un- 


P 2 buried 


> 29 Ed. III. 
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buried in the Streets: After which they 


plunder'd and burnt fourteen of their Halls 
or Hoſtells. The Biſhop of Lincoln being 


acquainted with this Outrage, laid the Town 
under an Interdi&, and all Religious Offices 


were ſuſpended for ſeveral Months; the 
King alſo ſeized on the Liberties of the City; _ 
from whence the Scholars fled, and the ' 


Univerſity was in a manner diſſolv'd for 


about two Years. 'The Mayor and Bailiffs | 


were committed to the Tower of London, 


and the Sheriff of the County impriſon'd for 
not protecting the Chancellor and Students. 
The Univerſity refign'd all her Liberties and 
Franchiſes into the King's Hands, as did the 
Corporation, with all their Lands, Goods 
and Charters, ſubmitting to the Ang 


Mercy. 


lis Majeſty ſome time after was | pleaſed 
to acquit the Scholars of being the Authors 

of this Riot, and commanded the Townſ- | 
men to reſtore to the Scholars all the Goods | 
they had plunder'd and robb'd them off, to 


pay the Univerſity the Sum of 250 J. for 


the Damage it had ſuſtain'd, leaving thoſe, 
who were charg'd with murdering or wound- 
ing any of the Students, to be tried at the 


next Aſſizes; but pardon- d the reſt, on 


condition they ſhould furniſh the Scholars 
with Proviſions for one Vear at their return 
to Oxford. They were alſo commanded to 


celebrate a certain Number of Maſſes annu- 


ally 


"Of the City. of Ox 
ally on St. Scholaftica's Day, for the Souls 
of the Scholars that were kill'd, and their: 
Magiſtrates and Burgeſſes were commanded, 


each of them, to offer a Penny annually at 


the High Altar in St. Mary's Church, and 
ſwear not to invade the Rights of the Uni- 
verſity, but to obey the Chancellor and Vice- 
chancellor as their Superiors, who were from 


henceforth ſolely to ſuperintend the Aſſize 


of Bread, Wine and Ale, to puniſh Offen- 
ders, regulate Weights and Meaſures, and 
to take Cognizance of Foreſtallers and Re- 


grators: The Chancellor was alſo impow- 
er d to puniſh and impriſon Townſmen, as 
well as Scholars, for carrying Arms, and to 


cauſe the Streets to be cleans'd and pav'd, 
and the Sheriff of the County was required, 
on entering on his Office, to ſwear to pro- 
tect the Students from all Outrages, and to 
defend their Rights and Privileges for the 
future. 

The T ownſmen, however, S to 
diſturb the Scholars in the Enjoyment of 
thoſe Privileges, which were granted them 


by the aboveſaid Charter, the King or- 


der'd the ſame to be reinforc'd, and com- 
manded the Sheriff annually to tender an 
Oath to the Mayor, Aldermen and Burgeſles, 

to obey the Chancellor, and defend the Pri- 


vileges of the Univerſity, which they have 


been oblig d to do ever ſince. 


The 
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The Univerſities, as well as the Secular 
Clergy, met with great Diſturbances about 


this time from the ſeveral Orders of Friars, 


who pretending to be Exempt from all 


manner of Juriſdiction, but the Pope's, pro- 


tected Criminals, and inticed great Numbers 


of Students to quit the Univerſity, and en- 
ter themſelves of their reſpective Orders, 


Fu. III. 


1345. 
 Wicklif 


the Refor- 
mer. 


authoriſing them to preach and perform di- 
vine Offices, without qualifying themſelves 
for Degrees, as the Statutes of the Univer- 
—: Tory ; 

About the Year 1345, Dr. John Wickh#, 
Warden of Canterbury College, preach'd 
and diſputed againſt the Errors of the Church 
of Rome, whoſe Opinions being defended bß 
many in the Univerſity ; the Pope publiſh'd *' 
a Bull, wherein his Holineſs reprehends the | 


Chancellor for ſuffering ſuch Hereſies to be 
taught and countenanced in the Univerſity. 


Ezw. III. 


In the fame Reign there was an Inſur- 
rection of the younger Students againſt the 
Maſters, in which ſome were kill'd, and 


more wounded; and this Tumult was no 
\ ſooner pacify'd, but great Miſunderſtandings | 


aroſe among the Mafters themſelves about 
the Election of a Chancellor, which the 


King himſelf it ſeems could not compoſe 


without the Aſſiſtance of the Pope, who | 


excommunicated the Authors of theſe Diſ- 
turbances. Another Difference happened 


in this Reign between the Chancellor, 
Doctors 
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Doctors in Divinity, and Maſters of Arts on 
one Part, and the Doctors and Batchelors of 
Civil and Canon Law on the other, occa- 


fioned by ſome Statutes made againſt the 


latter, in Relation to the time of taking 


their Degrees, which the King determined 
in Favour of the Lawyers. 


In the Year 1377, Anno 1 Richard n. Rich. II. I 
fron Doctors and Maſters were convicted 1377. | 


of Hereſy for diſputing in Defence of Wick- 
ifs Doctrines. This King confirm'd all 


| the Privileges granted to the Univerſity by 


his Predecefſors, and remitted a Subſidy of 
4 4. per Head, which Edward III. had im- 
poſed on every Clerk Reſident in the Uni- 


verſity withour a Benefice: He alſo accom- 


modated the Differences between the Uni- 


verſity and the Friars, to the Satisfaction of 


the former. In this Reign a Statute was 


made by the Univerſity, That no one ſhould 
be an Inceptor in Divinity, who had not firſt 
compleated his Exerciſe in the Liberal Arts; 
for before this, Doctors of Divinity ſtudied 


only in that Faculty, and were ignorant of 


Arts and Sciences, and were therefore count- 
ed inferior to the Artiſts, any illiterate Per- 


ſon almoſt being admitted to the Degree of 


a Doctor in Divinity, and to the higheſt 
Honours in the Church. 


His Majeſty granted. the Univerſity a 


Charter Auno 1391, whereby he confirm F 


to 
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the Chancellor all perſonal Suits, where one 
of the Litigants ſhould be a Scholar : His 


Majeſty alſo inhibited all Scholaſtick Exer- 


ciſes on a Complaint of the Chancellor, 
that one Henry Crumpe had defended Lol- 
Tlardy (Hereſy) in his publick Lectures, 


commanding Crumpe to appear and anſwer 


the Offence before the Privy Council, and 
it is ſaid Crumpe afterwards renounc'd thoſe 
Opinions. | | e | 


Upon a Diſpute in this Reign, whether 


the Univerſity was ſubject to the Viſitation 
of the Archbiſhop, the King gave it in Fa- 
vour of the Archbiſhop againſt himſelf; tho' F_ 
the Pope by his Bull had exempted the Uni- 
verſity from Archiepiſcopal Viſitation. 7 
Ihe Univerſity petitioning the King 


againſt papal Proviſions, a Law was made 


for ſuppreſſing the ſame in this Reign; but 


ſtill we find the Pope diſpoſing of Benefices 


and other Eccleſiaſtical Preferments to Fo 


reigners and others in the ſucceeding Reign 


Henry IV. of Henry IV. to the Prejudice of the true 
399. Patrons, and great Diſcouragement of the 


 Enghſh Students in the Univerſities, who 
thereupon petitioned the King to put the 
_ Laws in Execution againſt ſuch Proviſors or 


Eccleſiaſticks as accepted of their Preferments 


from the Pope; but as Henry IV. was ob- 


liged to the Holy See to maintain his Uſur- 


pation, I queſtion, whether the Univerſities 
were relieved from thoſe Encroachments of 


the 
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the Pope: However, the King confirm'd 


the Privileges of the Univerſity, and ſome- 


thing enlarg'd the Limits of their Juriſ- 
diction, viz. Without the Eaſt Gate, as far © 
as St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital ; on the Weſt 


to Botley; on the North to God/tow ; and on 


the South to Bagley Wood ; and at the ſame 
time remitted a Duty of five Pounds per 
Annum, which the Chancellor uſed to pay 
for the Aſſize of Bread and Beer, GSW. 


On the other hand he compell'd the 


Univerſity to ſubmit to an Archiepiſcopal 
Viſitation, as his Predeceſſor had done. 


Great Diſturbances were rais'd in this 


14 


J UVaiverſity in the Reign of Henry V. Anno Herr, V. 
1413, by T1:ſþ Scholars, who committed 1413. 


J all manner of Outrages in the Night-time : 
3 Whereupon the King commanded all 1r;/ 


Men to depart from thence, unleſs they 


were Graduates, or of ſome religious Order, 


that had a Right to remain at Oxford, and 


would give Security for keeping the Peace. 
It was provided alſo, that no [r:/þman ſhould 


be Head of any Inn or Hall, or preſume to 
come into either of the Eng//þ Univerſities 


without Teſtimonials from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of that Kingdom, on Pain of High 


Treaſon : However, both the 17 and 


Welch ſometime after obtain'd the King's 


Leave to refide here, and were again ba- 


1 niſh'd 


* 
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"niſh'd for their riotous and tumultuous Be- 

__ *haviour, 

14179, In the fame Reign, Anno 1417, a Synod 
Graduates being held at London; both Univerſities by 
only cane their Proctors complain'd, that the Students 
| ings. liv'd to be old Men in their Colleges for 

Want of Preferment, either on Account of 

Papal Proviſions, or preferring Eccleſiaſticks 

that had not taken their Degrees ; where- 
upon a Conſtitution was made, that none 
ſhould hold a Benefice of ſixty Marks per 

Annum, who had not taken his Doctor's ö 

Degree in Divinity, Law or Phyſick, and 
none ſhould hold a Living of fifty Marks 

per Annum, who was not a Bachelor of Di- 

vinity; and only Maſters of Arts ſhould be 

capable of a Henkes of forty Marks per 


Anunum. 


Henry vi. In the Neis * Eur VI. Anno 1430, 
1/30. we find the Townſmen oppreſſed the Uni- 
verſity by their Extortions, and were many 
of them diſcommon'd, or interdicted all 
Commerce with the Univerſity on that Ac- 
count; but upon their Submiſſion and hum- 
ble Application to the Tieads, they were 
reſtor d to Favour. 
1442. In the ſame Reign Anno 1442, a Diſpute 
aroſe between the Maſters of Arts, and 
thoſe of Grammar, which ſoon after put 


an End to the Grammar Line or F aculty 
felt.” 


Seven 
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Seven Years afterwards, 1448, there was Tradeſ- 
a. Contention between the Univerſity and fn 7: 
the City about the Perſons entitled to the | 
Privilege of the Univerſity: The Townſmen 
inſiſting, that the Bookſellers, Barbers, Sc. 
whom the Univerſity took into their Pro- 
tection and matriculated, ought not to have 
the Benefit of thoſe Privileges but this was 
determin'd, at length, in Favour of the 
Univerſity. © _ 
i N. B. 4 "Hah V. 5 Henry VI. were 
. both educated at Oxford, according to Mood; 
Itho' it is certain the latter built King's Col- 
I lege in Cambridge, and Eaton near Windſor, 
„ ſaid to have been a great Benefactor 
to New College, All Souls, and Maudlin in 
Oxon. But notwithſtanding he was ſuch an 
Encourager of Learning, it is obſerved, the 
Univerſities declined in his Reign; there 
not being more than a thouſand Students in 
3 Oxford, which Mr. Mood aſeribes to the 
Want of Preferments, which were generally 
appropriated to Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, and to the Biſhops withdrawing 
their Exhibitions, which they uſed to be- 
ſtow on the Education of the Scholars; for 
the Biſhops, he obſerves, who formerly us'd. 
to reſide at their Dioceſes, were now be- 
come Courtiers, and leaving their Flocks to 
ſhift for themſelves, ſpent their Revenues in 
Luxury: Papal Proviſions alſo were ſo fre- 
quent and ſcandalous, that Pope Eugene, he 
Q 2 obſerves, 
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| obſerves, conferr'd the Deanery of a Church 
by Way of Proviſton on a Perſon not in Or- 
ders, who gave him upwards of a thouſand 
Marks for the Purchaſe of it; and fo great, 
fays the ſame Writer, was the Corruption of 
thoſe Times from the Avarice of the Biſhop's 
Servants, that Perſons bought Holy Orders, 
who had never been matriculated in the 
_ Univerſity, while thoſe, who had ſpent * 
their whole Time there, were paſs'd b: 

But there was ſtill another Reaſon for the 
Decay of Learning, and of the Univerſity, 
the latter End of the Reign of Henry VI. 
beſides thoſe Mr. Wood has aſſign'd, name- 


lv the Wars between the Houſes of York 
and Lancafter. 


E IV. King Edward IV. confirm'd all the Pri- 
1461. vileges granted to the Univerſity, Anno 1461, 
particularly that of the Cognizance of all 
Cauſes and Suits, where one of the Parties 
was a Scholar, and the Charter of Edward 
III. concerning the Market, and this Prince 
was pleas'd to take upon him the Title of 

| Protector of the Univerſity. 
Pope Sixtus IV. about the fame time 
confirm'd the Privileges of the Univerſity 
granted by his Predeceſſors, ratifying their 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, where- 
upon the Chancellor inſiſted he had an 
Apoſtolical Authority, and was not t ſubject 

even to a Regal Viſitation. 


In 
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In the firſt Year of Edward IV. there £4. IV. 
was ſuch a Famine, that the Scholars ob- 41. 
tained Leave of the Chancellor to go into 
the Country, and beg at Gentlemens Houſes 
for a Subſiſtence. = 
The Art of printing was firſt brought in- Printing, 
to this Univerſity in the third Year of Ed- 
ward IV. Anno 1464, by William Caxton, 
or rather by Frederick Corſellis, a Dutchman, 
whom he brought over from Holland with 
him, and ſeveral Books appear to have been 
printed at Oxford by this Frederick, parti- 
_ cularly Jerom's Expoſition of the Apoſtles 
Creed, Anno 1468, and Egidius Romanus 
of original Sin, Anno 1479. 


King Richard III. during his ſhort Reign, Rich. III. 
ſhewed himſelf a Patron of this Univerſity ; L483: 
he viſited it in Perſon, and attended their 
Diſputations; after which he confirm'd all 
their Privileges. 


Learning is faid to have been at a very'z»yvII. 
low Ebb, and the Univerſities very thin in 485. 
the Reign of Henry VII. which may be aſ- 
crib'd alſo to the Wars between the Houſes: 
of York and Lancaſter, which were ſcarce 
compoſed till the latter End of this Reign. 
Margaret, Counteſs of Richmond 4 
Derby, the Mother of King Henry VII. 
however appeared a noble Patroneſs and En- 
courager of Learning in both aer ; 

n 
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In this ſhe founded a Divinity Lecture, and 


gave Exhibitions to ſeveral poor Scholars; 


and in Cambridge ſhe founded the Colleges 5 


af Chriſt's, and It. John's, 
The learned Eraſmus Roterodamus coming 


into England in the Year 1498, and viſiting 


this Univerſity was well received and enter- 


tained here, where he revived the Greek 


Tongue, then almoſt l= 
Hun. VIII. King Harp VIII. at his Accefivn, con- 


in ſeveral Diſputes between the Univerſity 


and Townſmen, at the Inſtance of Yolfey, 


conſtantly decided in Favour of the Vni- 
verſity. 
Luther the About the Year: 35443" the Lutheran 
Reformer. Dodtrines began to ſpread here, and in no 
Houſe more than in Cardinal College, where 
it was taught by ſome of the Junior Canons, 
who came from Cambridge; and particularly 
by one John Clarke, who was look'd upon as 
an Oracle by Luther's Diſciples; but many of 
them were committed to Priſon, and their 


Books publickly burnt. _ 
One of the moſt trying Points in this 


Reich was the Controverſy concerning the 


King's Divorce from Queen Katherine. 
The Biſhop of Lincoln was ſent to Ox- 
ford with the King's Letters, requiring the 
Univerlity to ſend his Majeſty their Deter- 


mination, 


1599- firm'd the Privileges of the Univerſity, and 


"et 
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mination, whether the marrying his Brother' 8 
Relict was defenſible or not. 

A Convocation being call'd thereupon, a The Di. 
Majority of the Doctors declared for the vorce of 
Negative; but the Maſters of Arts being of““ VIII. 

another Opinion, the Meeting broke off ab- 
ruptly. The King receiving Advice of this 
Tranſaction, ſent a Letter under his own 
Hand, directed to the Vice- chancellor, thge 
Doctors and Bachelors of Divinity (with- 
out mentioning the Regents) wherein he 
acquaints them how deeply he reſented the 
Stubborneſs of the Maſters of Art, declared, 
that they ſeem'd to him not to have liv'd 
long enough to qualify them with Capacity 
and Diſcretion for this Buſineſs; that they 
J ought therefore to reſign themſelves to the 
Judgment of wiſer Men, and be govern'd 
by the Precedent of the Doctors. 
7 That, if they perſevered in their Obſti- 
IJ nacy, and gave their Sovereign any further 
Trouble, they ſhould foon be made ſenſi- 
ble of the ill Conſequence, and underſtand 
it was not their beſt Way to provoke a Hor- 
net's Neſt. 
Soon after this, Dr. Bell and Longland, 
Biſhop of Lincoln, were diſpatch'd to Oxford 
again; their Commiſſion was to inform the 
Maſters further upon the Caſe, and prevail 
with them to give Satisfaction; but this 
Attempt failing of Succeſs, the Chancellor 
wrote 
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wrote down to refer the Deciſion to a Com- 


mittee : This Expedient was at firſt refus'd. 
Secretary Fox was afterwards ſent to try 


His Intereſt; but all was to no purpoſe : 


The Maſters not being to be brought off, 
and ready to grow mutinous, the Chancellor 
ſent the Heads a very extraordinary and un- 
precedented Order, he requir'd them to ex 
clude the Maſters from the Convocation, 


and to proceed to a Reſolution without them; 


and thus by a Committee of Doctors and 


Bachelors of Divinity, the Queſtion was 


drawn up in Form, determined in the Ne- 


gative, and the Seal of the Univerſity ſet to 


the Inſtrument. 

The Hiſtorian 2 complains of this 
Management, and takes the Freedom to 
ſay, the Privileges of the Univerſity were 
plainly over-ruled ; and that the excluding 


the Maſters from their Right of voting, 


made the Decree of no Force. That ſeve- 
ral Maſters of the Univerſity, not thinking 
themſelves bound by this Deciſion, preach'd 
openly againſt the e 

This Relation of Wood's is cenſured by 


Biſhop Burnet, who charges the Oxford 
Antiquary with giving Credit to a lying 
Story of Sanders, ſays, that Wood had either 


not ſeen, or not confider'd another Inſtru- 
ment, to which the Univerſity ſet their Seal. 
That the laſt mention'd Inftrument was 


paſs' d in a Convocation of all the Doctors 


and 
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and Maſters, Regents and Non- regents, 
that by a Vote paſs'd in this Convocation, 
they all reſign d themſelves to the Determi- 
nation of a Committee; and that this Com- 
mittee conſiſted only of Doctors and Ba- 
chelors of Divinity. 
But Mr. Collie obſerves, that notwith- 
ſtanding Wood. is charg'd with relying on 
the Teſtimony of n. B it is plain, he 
makes no uſe of his Authority, but cites the 
Records of the Univerſity for the main of 
his Narrative. And as to the Inftrument 
laſt mentioned, tho' Lord Herbert calls it 
an Original in one Place; yet, after the Re- 
cital of it, he calls it a blurr'd Copy, and 
ſays, it is not probable it ſhould be intended 
fer the King in that manner, which plainly 
proves, that in Lord Herbert's Opinion 
(whoſe Authority Biſhop Burnet relics on) 
it could. be no Original ; poſſibly it might 
be only a rough Draught ; and when the 
Doctors found the Maſters would not paſs 
it, they laid it aſide without engrofling : 
However, they might think fit to preſerve 
it to ſhew their Zeal for the King's Service. 
And for a further Defence of the Oxford 
Hiſtorian, Mr. Collier cites another remark- 
able Paſſage in Lord Herbert's Collections 
an this Matter: Þ 7, he Words run 
FORMS: 3. 
The King ſent his FOR, Zane to 
the Univerſity of Oxon, to procure their Con- 
R firmation 
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firmation of his Divorce from Katherine. 


The King join'd Entreaties and Threats : 
The Chancellor Warham adviſed them to 
follow the Truth, here Senzores facile afſen- 


ſerunt Regi; but the younger Sort (Regent 


Maſters) Hatly denied: The King ſent more 


Threats, but moves them not; ſo that at 
laſt the Artiſts, or Regent Maſters (altho' 


by the Statutes nothing can be done with- | 
out them) are excluded, and the Matter | 


committed only to Divines, who determined 


for the King, and his Majeſty Punined the 


Regents. 


: "Ry the King had ask'd the Opinion of 


the Univerſity in Relation to his Divorce, 


and received a ſatisfactory Anſwer; ſo did 
he demand their Opinion afterwards of the 
Pope's Supremacy, whereupon the Queſtion 
was put to every individual Student, whether 


be would renounce the Pope's Supremacy? 
which many of them did, and figned an 
Inſtrument, declaring their Aſſent; yet ſome 


rather choſe to quit their Fellowſhips than 


comply: They ſaw the King making a Va- 
luation of all College Eftates, as well as 
Church Leaſes, and did ſtrongly ſuſpect he 


deſigned to ſeize ON both, and demolith , 
their Houſes. 


The King proceeding to viſit the Uni- 


verſity by Commiſſioners, added a Greek 
Lecture to Magdalen College and New Col- 
lege, and to All-Souls another ; as alſo a 


Latin 
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Latin Lecture, giving Stipends to the Lec- 
turers : In Qeen's College and Merton he 
appointed Greet Lectures, and the reſt of 
the ſmall Colleges had one Lecturer aſſigned 


them, and the Scholars were commanded 


to attend thoſe Lectures on Pain of loſing 
their Commons every Day they were abſent; 


but the Students being now repreſented to 


the King by the Monks and other Enemies 
to the Univerſity, as Men of immoral and 
diſſolute Lives, the Biſhops and great Men 
withdrew their Exhibitions, and the King 
endeavoured to regulate 1 2 Diſcipline by 
certain Ordinances "he made for that purpoſe; : 
and as the Latin Tongue began to grow in- 


to Diſuſe, his Majeſty order'd Latin Ser- 


mons to be preach'd (which had been diſ- 
us'd for ſome time) according to their an- 
cient Statutes ; After ph” the King re- 


ſtor'd the Univerſity their Charters, 0 IHE 


he had kept in his Hands ſome Years, ra- 
tifying and confirming all their Privileges, 

and requiring all his Subjects to take notice, 

and obſerve them; and this he did on the 
Vice-chancellor or 10 entring into 
a Recognizance of a thouſand Pounds, not to 
| fe or claim any Privilege granted to the 
Univerſity by Walſey' s Charter: This King 
alſo revok'd all Charters and Bulls granted 
to the Univerſity by the Popes of Rome ;. yet 
he ratified all the Rights and Privileges from 


them, accruing to the Univerſity, and eſta- 
R 2 bliſhed 
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bliſhed thei by Virtue of his Royal Autho- 


rity, calling them the antient Rights of me | 


Vniverſit 


But notwithſtanding this King was an 
Encourager of Learning, Mr. Wood obſerves, 
that the Univerſities did not flouriſh in the 
latter End of his Reign, which he aſcribes 


to the Fall of Cardinal Wolſey, the great Pa- 


tron of it, and to the Diſſolution of the 


M onaſteries, which, by their Contributions 


and Exhibitions, us'd to maintain a great 


many Students here; nor was the King's 


Bounty applied, as i ought, his Courtiers 


Edw. VI. 
1547 


pocketing the very Stipends he had aſſign'd 


to the ſeveral Lecturers, both! in Oxford and 
Cambridge. YO. 


In the Reign of Kite Eduard VI. Dele- 


gates were ſent down to reform the Univer- 


ſity in Point of Religion, and aboliſh Pope- 


ry; but my Author obſerves, the Com- 
miſſioners procur'd much good to them- 
ſelves by ſuppreſſing religious Houſes, and 


advanced the Reformation but little by the 


Havock they made of the Church Lands, 
and ſome of the Colleges were once very 


much in Danger of being ape d by yp 


| Delegates. 


| Mary | 
. 


The Reign of Edward VI. being ſhort, 
and Queen Mary ſucceeding, ſhe oblig'd 


the Univerſity to become Roman Catholicks 


again; ; 
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again ; and to terrify the Diſciples of the 


Reformation, thoſe celebrated Reformers 


Archbiſhop Cranmer, and the Biſhops Ridley 
and Latimer, were burnt for Hereſy before 

Baliol College. She confirm'd the Statutes 
of the Univerſity, but the Purveyance for 
Victuals, which uſed to extend twenty Miles 


round the Univerſity, was now limited to 
five Miles by Parliament. Cardinal Pool, 
by Virtue of his Legatine Power, appointed 
certain Delegates tq viſit the Univerſity, with 


an Authority to receive into the Church 


again all ſuch Apoſtates, as deſired Abſolu- 


tion; but they rejected all Perſons, who 


would not renounce their Hereſies, as they 


called Proteſtant Doctrines, and they pub- 


lickly burnt all Engh/h Bibles, with the 


Commentaries upon them in the Market- 
place, fining or baniſhing thoſe Perſons in 
whoſe Poſſeſſion they were found. = 

V pon the Reſignation of Maſon the Chan- 
cellor, Cardinal Pool was elected Chancellor, 
Who provided the Univerſity with a new 
Set of Statutes, whereby all Perſons well af- 


fected to the Reformation were excluded he 


Univerſity. 
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Mary, for one Year kept Things pretty 1558. 


much in the State ſhe found them; but then 
reverſed all that her Predeceſſor had done, 
delegating certain Perſons to viſit the Uni- 


verſities, 
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verſities, and eject all Perſons that did not 
renounce the Popiſh Doctrines and Super- 
ſtitions; whereupon ſeveral of the Heads 
and Fellows choſe to reſign, rather than 
conform. _ a 
The following Year, the Queen remitted 
to the Univerſity the Payments of the firſt 


Fruits and Tenths for ever : She "alſo ex- 


empted them from the Subſidies, Tenths 


and Fiftcenths of all their Temporalties and 


Lay, Fees. 


Some few Years aſter, the Queen viſited 
the Univer fity in Perſon, and was preſent at 
their Diſputations and Exerciſes in the 
Schools one whole Week, during which 


time ſhe preferr'd ſeveral Men of great Me- 


rit and Figure in the learned World, and 
expreſſed ſo much Satisfaction in the Con- 


duct of the Univerſity, that it brought over 


many of the Students, which were before 


inclined to Popery to embrace the Refor- 
| mation. 


Her Majeſty taking Leave of the Univer- 
fi ity in a Latin Oration, gave them Thanks 


for that Duty and Affection they had ex- 


preſſed 5 her Perſon and Government, 
during her Reſidence amongſt them, de- 
claring, ſhe ſhould always be ready to pro- 


| tect and encourage this learned Body. 


The Earl of Leiceſter, once a Student of 


this Univerſity, and at this time Chancellor, 
is laid to have been the Occaſion of her 


Majeſty's 
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Majeſty's favouring them with this Viſit : 


During his Chancellorſhip! he chang'd al- 


moſt the whole Government of the er- 
ſity, in ſome Things for the better, accord- 
ing to my Author; "bur i in many Things for 
the worſe, as it was generally thought. 

In the Year 1584, the fame Chancellor, 


by the Queen's Direction, ſent a Letter to 
the Univerſity, commanding them, that 
no Perſon ſhould be admitted to a Degree 


without performing the ſuitable Exerciſes 
for the fame, upon a Report made to her 
Majeſty, that Degrees were taken here by 
the Method of Diſpenfations, without any 
Regard had to Learning or Merit ; where- 
fore he commanded them, both in his Own 


and the Queen's Name, to ſee that all Per- 
ſons fhould perform their Exerciſes for the 


ſame; and that they ſhould ſtay their pro- 
per time, before they preſumed to take an 

Bachelor s Degree in Divinity, Law or Phy- 
ſick, or any other Faculty whatſoever, or 
ſue for any Doctor's Degree without read- 
ing their Curſory Lectures, except the Sons 
of Kings s and Noblemen, having a Voice in 
the upper Houle of Parliament ; nor ſhould 
any Diſpenſations be granted for the doing 


of Exerciſes; for by giving Bonds, and then 
forfeiting the Conditions thereof they had 


ſuffer d fuch infamous Blockheads to paſs to 
their Degrees, as could never have been con- 


ceived 
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ceived to have had the leaſt Part of an Uni- 
verſity Education. 
The Earl of Leiceſter 115 at his Seat at 


Cornbury in that memorable Year 1588, was 


ſucceeded in the Chancellorſhip of that 
Univerſity by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Lord 
Chancellor of England, who endeavoured to 


reform, whatever his Predeceſſor had left 


undone, particularly he directed, that all 
Perſons to be admitted to a Degree, ſhould 
firſt give an account of their Faith : He re- 
ſtrained the Exceſs of Apparel among the 


Scholars, reſtor'd the preaching of Sermons 


on Sundays and Holidays during the Vaca- 
tion, and required all Candidates for Degrees, 


and matriculated Perſons, to ſubſcribe the 


Articles of Religion: He reviv'd the Courſe 


of Diſputations, inflicting Penalties on thoſe 
who omitted the fame; and had he liv'd 


longer, fays my Author, he would have 
left nothing for his Succeſſor to have amend- 


ed. Lord Buckhurſt ſucceeded Hatton in 
the Office of Chancellor of the Univerſity, 


who, with great Induſtry, endeavoured to 
correct what had eſcaped his Predeceſſor; 
and to this End invited her Majeſty to Ox- 


ford again: She was met by the Vice-chan- 
cellor and Heads at the utmoſt Bounds of 
the Univerſity, who congratulated her Ar- 
rival in a Latin Speech, which ſhe anſwered 
in the ſame Language; and being addreſs'd 
in Greek, when ſhe came to Carfax, the re- 


turned 
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urned a moſt obliging Anſwer in that 
Tongue, 1 

While ſhe remain'd at Oxford, ſhe at- 
tended the Exerciſes of the Schools every 
Day, and was entertain'd by the Scholars in 
Chriſi-Church Hall every Evening with a 
Play acted by the Students. 

Lord Buchburſt (adds Mr. Word) did 
many good Offices to the Univerſity, and 
ſo modell'd and corrected their Diſcipline, 
that, during his Adminiſtration, Learning, 
Piety and good Manners, ſeemed to have 


taken up their Reſidence at Oxford. 


King James in the Beginning of his Reign vn 1. 
authoriſed the two Univerſities to fend two 162. 


Members each to repreſent them in Parlia- 
ment, and directed them to chuſe ſuch Men 
as were ſkilful in the Civil Law, for they 
had no Repreſentatives in the Houſe of 
n,, 

In the Year 1609, the Differences were 
revived again between the Univerſity and 
the Town of Oxford, about keeping Watch 
and Ward; for tho' this had been acknow- 
ledged to be the ſole Right of the Univer- 
| ity, yet the Bailiffs of Oxford, under Pre- 
tence of ſearching for Felons and Vagrants 
in the Night-time, ſtill walk'd the Streets, 
which occaſioned frequent Quarrels between 
the Gownſmen and Townſmen : Where- 
upon Complaint was made to the King and 

2 25 8 Council 
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Council of the Bailiffs, who were fined and 
impriſoned by the Chancellor, and the Cauſe 
being removed to the Courts above by Ha- 
beas Corpus, was remanded, and the Bailiffs 
were obliged to ſubmitand acknowledge their 
Offence ; but the Townſmen renewing their 
Pretenſions to the Watch two Years after- 
wards ; the Vice-chancellor thought fit to 
diſcommon them (that is) he forbid all 
Students and privileged Perſons to deal 
with ſuch Townſmen, as attempted to in- 
vade the Rights of the Univerſity, which 
ſoon obliged them to ſubmit again. For by 


_ privileged Perſons are not only meant Stu- 
dents, but all Tradeſmen, who are matricu- 
lated and taken into the Protection of the | 
_ Univerſity. EW 


In this Reign the Students were much 
divided among themſelves, ſome aſſerted 
ſtrenuouſly the Rights of the Church, and 
others eſpouſed the Puritans; among the 
former was William Laud, B. D. afterwards 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom the Pu- 
ritans accuſed of preaching up Arminiani ſim, 
and even Popery in his Sermons; but he 
was acquitted of that Charge by the Vice- 
chancellor. 1 | Lo 
On the other hand, the Puritans were 


not ſatisfied with preaching up the Doctrines 


of abſolute Decrees and Reprobation, and 
railing at the eſtabliſh'd Church; but main- 


| tained it was lawful to reſiſt, and even de- 


poſe 
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poſe ſuch Princes and Governors as perſe- — 
cuted their Subjects on the Score of Religion. — 
Mr. William Knight, of Broadgate Hall, 1 
preaching on Palm Sunday at St. Peter's in | 
the Eaſt upon theſe Words: What doeft thou 1 
here Elijah? and diſcourſing on the Perſe- 4 
cution the Prophet lay under, and the Means X | 
he had uſed to diſintangle himſelf; he came ” 
at laſt to this Queſtion, Whether it was law- I 
Ful for Subjects, when harraſſed on the Score if 
of Religion, to take up Arms againſt their 4 
Prince in their own Defence? and being ſo 1 
hardy to hold the Affirmative, the Vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Pearce, order'd him to de- 
liver his Notes, and diſcover thoſe who put 
him upon preaching this extraordinary Doc- 
trine, and who he had pre-acquainted with 
this Buſineſs before he came into the Pulpit. 
Knight anſwer' d, as to the Doctrine, he 
follow'd the Opinion of Pareus, then Di- 
vinity Profeſſor at Heidelburgh, who in his 
Comment on the 13th Chapter of the Ro- | 
mans has directly aſſerted the fame thing; | 
but his principal Authority, he faid, was — 
King James, who, as he underſtood, was | Ii 
going to ſend the Rochellers a Reinforcement .Þ 
againſt their own Prince. As to the other 1 
Queſtion, he told the Vice-chancellor he = 


f 
had made no Body Privy to his Sermon, ex- | 
cept Mr. Herbert, Vicar of Radley near 5 
Abington, and Mr. Code of the ſame Houſe. | | 


8 2 Upon | 
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Upon this Examination, Knzght and his 
two Abettors were committed, and imme- 


diately afterwards the Vice- chancellor wrote 


to Dr. Laud, then Biſhop of St. Davzd's, 
and gave him an Account of what had paſs'd. 
Laud laid the Letter before the King ; 


whereupon his Majeſty ordered Knzght and 
his Sermon to be brought up, who being 


examined before the Council Board, and re- 


turning the ſame Anſwer he did to the Vioe- 


chancellor, he was ſent to the Gate-houſe. 
Then the King wrote to the Vice-chan- 

cellor, commending him for apprehending 

Night, Herbert, and Code, and requiring 


him to diſcharge the two latter, till further | 


Order : 'The Vice-chancellor was likewiſe 


commanded to aſſemble the Heads of Col- 


leges and Halls, and put them in mind of 


the Direction ſent thither ſome few Years 


ſince by his Majeſty, that thoſe who deſign'd 
to make Divinity their Profeſſion, ſhould 


chiefly apply themſelves to the Studies of 
the Holy Scriptures, of the Councils, Fa- 


thers and ancient Schoolmen; but as for the 
Moderns, whether Jeſuits or Puritans, they 


ſhould wholly decline reading their Works. 


And to prevent young Students being de- 


bauch'd with the Doctrines of 3 the 


King and Council ordered his Comment to 


be burnt; but before this was done, this 


Book, and other of like Principles, were 
cenſured bY all the hope then in London : 
„ Theſe 
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Theſe Prelates condemned the Propoſition 
made by Knzght, as plainly ſeditious, con- 


trary to the Holy Scriptures, the Senſe of 
the antient Fathers, and utterly repugnant 
to the Doctrine and Conſtitution of the 
Church of England. 

By an Order of Council the Bookſellers 
Shops were ſearch'd for the ſaid Comments 
of Paræus, which were publickly burnt at 
Oxford, Cambridge and London. Oxford at- 


terwards made Extracts from Pareus, his 


Aſſertions, on the Queſtion above-mention- 


ed, which were read at the publick Con- 
vocation, and cenſured by the Heads, Doc- 
tors and Maſters in manner following. 


PAR AUS' Fiſt ProroctTION. 


It is lawful for Biſhops and Paſtors, with 


the Conſent of the Church, to deliver wicked 
and unjuſt Magiſtrates to Satan, and that 


they ought to proceed thus far, in caſe the 


Magiſtrates prove contumacious. 


The C ENS U RE. 


This Propoſition is erroneous, impious 


and ſubverſive of Civil Government. 


The Second PROPOSITION. 


Subjects, not private ones, but placed i in 
ſubordinate Magiſtracy, may lawfully make 
uſe of Force, and defend themſelves, the 
Commonwealth, and the true Religion, iy 

| the 
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the Field againſt the chief Magiſtrate, with- 
in the Caſes and Conditions following. F:rf, 
when the chief Magiſtrate turns Tyrant. 
2. When he forces them, or any of their 
Fellow. Subjects, upon Blaſphemy or mani- 
feſt Idolatry. 3. When any heavy Preſſure 


is laid on them by the Government. 


| 4. 
When Reſiſtance is the only Expedient to 


ſecure them their Lives, their Fortunes, 


and Liberty of Conſcience; 3 but then 5. 


They are to take care not to make Religion 
and Juſtice a Colour for Intereſt and Am- 
bition; and 6. They muſt always manage 
within the Rules of Moderation and Tem- 


* and do nothing unw arrantable by Law. 


The CENSURE. 


This Propoſition is falſe and ſeditious, 
and the Conditions annex'd, are only thrown 
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in for a Varniſh to Rebellion, and to give f 


an Handle for an Inſurrection to be carried 
on with a better Grace. 


The Third PROPOSITION. 


Subjects altogether private, and who have 
no Share in the Magiſtracy, in caſe they 


are perſecuted by thoſe in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, that is, by thoſe in Authority under 
the Government, ſuch private Subjects, 
without a lawful Call, have no Authority 
to make uſe of the Sword to attack a Ty- 


rant, either by Way of Prevention, or to 


defend 
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defend themſelves from actual Oppreſſion 
or Outrage, or to revenge themſelves for 


what they have ſuffer' d already. 


The E NS UR E. 
This Aſſertion goes upon a falſe Suppo- 


ſition, and is ſcandalouſſy infidious and 4' 
treaſonable. 


Me Fourth PROPOSITION. | 
When a Tyrant manages like a High- 7 
wayman, and commits an open Rape, as it I 
were, upon Privilege and Property : In this 
Caſe, Subjects, tho' under the moſt privat 
Capacity, when they are in no Condition of 
applying to the ſubordinate Magiſtracy, nor 

Poſſibility of avoiding the Danger, 
may lawfully make uſe of Force, defend 
themſelves and their Friends againſt the In- 


ſults of the Tyrant, and treat him in the 
Character of one that goes upon the Road. 


The CENSURE. 


Th Propane 5 is falſe, in and 
wicked. 


' To prevent the ſpreading of ſuch dange- 
rous Principles for the future, the following 
Proviſion and Decree was paſs'd in the 
Convocation. 

1. That by the Doctrine of the Holy 

Scriptures it is in no Cafe lawful for Sub- 

| jects 
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| jects to make uſe of Force againſt their 
Prince, nor to appear offenſively or defen- 
fively in the Field againſt the King ; either 
upon the Score of Religion, or any other 
Account whatſoever. | 
2. That all the Doctors and Maſters, the 
| Bachelors of Law-and Phyſick in the Uni- 
i verſity of Oxon, ſhall ſubſcribe the Cenſure 
= and Decree above-mentioned. 
3. That all Perſons, promoted to any De- 
oree, ſhall ſubſcribe theſe Cenſures; and at 
the ſame time take their Corporal Oath, 
that they do not only at preſent condemn 
and deteſt the Propoſitions above-mention'd; 
but that they ſhall always continue of the 
fame Opinion. 


The Tenor of the OATH. 
| TOs U jurabis te ex animo & bona fide con- 


=» ſentire decreto Convocationis habitæ Die 

Made (VIZ. ) viceſimo quinto Die Junij, 

1622, ſup. quibuſdam Propefitionibus falſis, 

ſeditioſis, impijs, & ibidem damnitis; & quod 

nullam predictarum concluſionum earumve Sen- 

tentiam docebis, defendes vel tenebis publice 

aut occulte, neque aliquem hujuſmodi Doctorem 

vel Defenſorem ope confilio vel favore juvabis; 

fed quantum in te eft impedies ita te Deus ad- 
Jour” tactis facro 2 Dei Evangelij js. 


And 
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And that Calvuin's Doctrines might not 
revive here: An Order was made at the 
ſame Convocation, that the King's Direc- 
tions above-mentioned for the regulating 
their Studies, ſhould be hung up in the 
College Chapels, and other publiek Places. 
And from this time Calvin's Authority be- 
gan to decline in the Univerſity: He was 
not now conſulted, as their Oracle, nor 
taken upon Content as formerly. And as 
Calvin's Authority funk, the Doctrines of 
the Church of England emerg'd, and the 
Fathers recovered a juſt Eſteem. 

Mr. Knight was detained in Priſon two 
Years; but obtained his Liberty at length 
on the Interceſſion of the Earl of Oxford, 


who made him his Chaplain; but however 


the Doctrine of Reſiſtance was diſcouraged 
in this Univerſity; that of Predeſtination 
ſeems to have been generally acquieſced in 


at this time; for Mr. Gabriel Bridges was 


cenſured for queſtioning it, and enjoyn'd to 


make a Recantation, and to teſtify he had 


alter'd his Opinion: He was ordered, when 
he came to take his Bachelor of Divinity's 
Degree to maintain theſe Propoſitions. 

That God's Decree of Predeſtination is not 
conditional. 42; 

That Grace ſufficient for Salvation is not 
given to all Men. 
And indeed this was the Opinion of King 
James himſelf, who 
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_ appears to have been a perfect Calvi- 


Charles J. 
1625. 


This Prince, dying Anno. 162 5, Was 
eee by his Son Charles I. who was a 
great Patron of this Univerſity, and ſtudious 
of the Welfare of it. There happening a 
Diſpute about the Election of Proctors in 
the Year 1628, and the Matter being re- 
ferr'd to his Majeſty ; the King, by the Ad- 


vice of Biſhop Laud, directed, that the 


Colleges ſhould have the Office of Proctors 


by Turns, having Regard to the Largeneſs 


of each College, and the Number of Stu- 


dents; that Chriſi-Church ſhould have ſix 
Turns, Magdalen five, New College four ; 
and ſo the reſt in Proportion. The fame 


Year, the King viſited the Univerſity, and 


was received with the ſame Honours as his 
Predeceſſors had been. Upon the Death of 
their Chancellor, the Earl of Pembroke, 


Anno 1630, the Univerſity elected Dr. Laud, 
then Biſhop of London, to ſucceed him, who 


he found amiſs: He procured a Prebendary 
of Chriſt-Church to be annex'd to the He- 


_ brew Lecture, obſerving that Tongue to be 


much neglected ; He inſiſted on the Scho- 


lars wearing their proper Habits, and pro- 


hibited the accumulating Degrees, or the 


taking ſeveral Degrees at once, as had been 


too much practiſed. However, it appears, 


that ſome celebrated Preachers began to 


* r Laud, and many of his Bre- 
oy, thren 


NAS, SOS wal, MS N 
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immediately applied himſelf to regulate what : 
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thren with Armintaniſm, and being popiſh- 
ly affected; and when the Vice-chancellor 
demanded a Copy of their Sermons, they 


refuſed to deliver them, which Matter be- 
ing referr'd to the King, his Majeſty or- 


dered, that whenever the Vice-chancellor 
ſhould demand a Copy of the Preacher's 
Sermon, he ſhould deliver him a true Copy 

upon Oath ; and that if the Vice-chancellor 


| ſhould commit a Univerſity Man, he ſhould 


not diſobey him, but go to Prifon. 
Archbiſhop Laud the Chancellor, in the 

Year 1635, gave great Numbers of Books 

to the Univerſity in moſt Languages : He 


alſo procured a very beneficial Charter for 


the Univerſity, explaining and confirming 


their antient Privileges, and adding ſeveral 
others : And their Statutes being corrected 
and enlarg'd Anno 1636, were confirm'd by 


the King and the Archbiſhop; and the 
Vice-chancellor, Heads of Colleges and 
Proctors, engaged in the Name of the Uni- 


verſity to obſerve them ; and the Statute for 


the Examination of Candidates for Degrees 
was more particularly ordered to be put in 


Execution: Such, as commenced Bachelors, 


were examined in Grammar, Rhetorick, 


Logick, Moral Philoſophy and Geometry; 
but the Candidates for the Maſter's Degree, 
in Natural Philoſophy, Metaphyſicks, Aſtro- 


nomy, Opticks, Phyſicks and Geography, 


| and both in Geometry and the Greek Tongue, 
„„ whoſe 
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whoſe Anſwers were to be given in the La- 
tin Tongue; and. unleſs they could give a 
tolerable Account of the faid ſeveral Arts, 


they were not to be admitted to the ſaid De- 
grees. Theſe Examinations were to be made 


In the Preſence of the Vice-chancellor and 


Proctors, and being duly perform'd, raiſed 


the Eſteem of the Univerſity Diſcipline much 


in the Nation, and Foreign Parts. 
But the Chancellor, who was the chief 


Protector of the Univerſities, and the great- 


eſt Encourager of Learning in thoſe Times, 


happening to fall under the Diſpleaſure of 


the Parliament in the Year 1639, their Pri- 


vileges were invaded on every Side, and 
particularly by the Townſmen, who now 


inſulted the Scholars, and dibun'd the Au- 


thority of the Magiſtrates of the Univerſity, 
and preferring falſe and ſcandalous Petitions 
to the Parliament, were too much encourag'd 


in their tumultuous Behaviour: However, 


the Univerſity obſerving all Eccleſiaſtical 
Government to be ſtruck at, as well as the 


Privileges of the Univerſity, had the Courage 


to petition the Parliament to ſupport the 
eſtabliſh'd Church; but the Houſes refuſed 


to receive it: And now the Archbiſhop be- 
ing proſecuted for his Loyalty to his Prince 


by the Houſe of Commons, thought proper 


© reſign his Office of Chancellor, in which 
ak was ſucceeded by the Earl of Pembroke, 


his 
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his Competitor in the laſt Election, without 
proceeding to a new Choice. 
| Upon the Petition of ſome Puritans to 
the Parliament ſoon after, it was ordered, 
that no Scholar ſhould be obliged to ſign 
ſuch of the Articles of the Church of Eng- 


land, as they could not digeſt; and that 


they ſhould pay no Reverence to the Altars 


in their Chapels, by bowing or offering 5 


Money at them. 
The Parliament proceeding to collect and 


levy Money on the Subject to maintain their 


Forces againſt the King in the Year 1642. 
This Univerſity made his Majeſty a Preſent 
of their Plate and Money, which the two 
_ Houſes took great Pains to prevent; but it 
arrived however fate at York ; tho' that ſent 


by the other Univerſity had the Misfortune 


to be intercepted by the Enemy. 
The Gownſmen at Oxford proceeded to 
form a Regiment of Scholars for their De- 


fence, and were join'd by Sir John Byron 


with two hundred of the King's Horſe ; but 
being deſerted by the Townſmen, who had 


promiſed to join them, they diſperſed, and 


a Detachment from the Parliament Army, 


commanded by the Lord Fiennes, march d 


into the City. 

However in the Year 164 3, the Royaliſts 
poſſeſs d themſelves of Oxford, fortified the 
Avenues, and placed a ſtrong Garriſon in it; 
and a Regiment was again form'd out of 


the 
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the Scholars, which were of great Service to 


che Royal Cauſe; whereupon the Earl of 

Pembroke, who had betrayed the Intereſts of 
the Univerſity, was diſplaced by the King, 
and the Earl of Hartford made Chancellor 


in his Stead. 


The King's Affairs declining, Oxford was 
ſurrendered to the Forces of the Parliament 


upon honourable Terms in the Year 1646, 
and the next Year (1647) Commiſſioners 
vere appointed for the Viſitation of the 
Vniverſity; among whom were Sir Natha- 
mel Br ent, William Prinne, and _ A 


more. 
The Univerſity reſolving not to acknow- 


| ledge theſe Perſons to be lawful Viſitors; the 


Proctors, in the Name of the reſt, appear'd 
before them on the 8th of Offober, with „ 
Proteſt of the following Tenour, vig. 


% Whereas the Vice- chancellor and Proc- 
* tors (the Magiſtrates and publick Officers 
* of the Univerſity) have been commanded 
©. by ſeveral Citations to appear before the 
% faid Commiſſioners, fitting together in 
Merton College; and whereas they have 
* communicated this to him and us (the 
% Delegates of the Univerſity) we, the ſaid 
*© Delegates, together with the Vice-chan- 
& cellor and Pradtors, duly weighing the 


La) 


Premiſſes, and deliberating thereon, in 


* the Name of all the Students (paying all 


manner of Reverence to both Honour- 


c able 


N 
F the City of Oxrorn. 
able Houſes of Parliament, and due Re- 
** ſpect to every Perſon thereof, and to the 


** Offices they execute) do with Humility 
** interpoſe our Opinion, and ſay, that we 


cc 


0 


c 
Le 
* his Power; for as much as this Power of 
< viliting, the Univerfity is to be acknow- 
* ledgedamong the undoubted Rights of the 

Crown (which we are bound to defend, 
as well on account of ſeveral Obligations 
*in Law, as on account of our late Pro- 
<< teſtation) and alſo among the chief Pri- 
vileges of the Univerſity (which we are 


cc 


£<c. 
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40 


cc 


And therefore without manifeſt Danger 
of various and manifold Perjury, we think 
«© we cannot ſubmit to this Viſitation, nor 
can we acknowledge the Perſons ſent by 
«© both Houſes of Parliament to be Enn 
“ Viſitors,” 
The fame Day an Order was aff xd to 
the School-Gate, depriving Dr. Fell of the 
Office of Vice- chancellor; notwithſtanding 
which, the Doctor {till continued to act as 
ſuch, called a Congregation of Regent Maſ- 
ters, .and began the Term, according to 
Cuſtom : He alſo refuſed to deliver up the 
"Glade: Books, Keys, Scals and Writings be- 
| longing 


cc 


can acknowledge no other Viſitor than 
© the King himſelf, or him unto whom he 
has immediately delegated and granted 


no leſs obliged by ſeveral Statutes and 
<< Oaths to maintain) and that the ſame 
belongs to the King, and no one elſe: 
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longing to the Univerſity. which had been 
demanded of him; whereupon Dr. Fell, the 
Vice-chancellor, was commanded to attend 
a Committee of Lords at London, and Dr. 
Potter, Preſident of 7 rinity College, ſup- 
plying the Abſence of Fell, held a Convo- 
cation, wherein the Tranſactions of the 
Univerſity Delegates, and the anſwer given 


on the 8th in- the Name of the Univerſity, 


and preſented by the Proctors to the Viſitors, 
were approv'd and ratified. 

Dr. Fell being brought before a Commit- 
tee of Lords at Whitehall on the 15th of 
November, and examined, whether a Paper 


ſhevon Kan was the Aniirec of himſelf and 


the Canons of Chri/ft-Church, who had ſub- 


| ſcribed it, ſaid, he could not give a poſitive 
Anſwer, unlefs the Canons were preſent ; 
whereupon the Canons appeared and owned 
their Hands; and that it was their Anſwer, 


but Dr Fell received Abundance of oppro- 
brious Language from the Earl of Pembroke, 


one of the Members of the Committee 


Dr. Potter and the Proctors alſo were ſent 


for to London to anſwer their Contempts; 


and an Ordinance of Parliament was made, 


that all Perſons, who had oppoſed the Au- 
thority of the Viſitors, and kept Poſſeſſion 
of their Offices, ſhould be taken into Cuſ= 

tody ; and all the Heads of Colleges were 
turn'd out by Force, and the Canons of 


Chrift- Church ; ; and all others, who refuſed. 
| | to 
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to ſubmit to the Ulſurpation, were depriv'd: 
The Earl of Pembroke was directed to take 
Poſſeſſion of the Chancellor's Office, and 
Edward Reynolds, M. A. was appointed 
Vice-chancellor, and put into Poſſefſion of 
Dr. Fell's J. odgings. 

The noble Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of this 
Viſitation, ſays, * That the Earl of Per- 
© broke, out of the extream Weakneſs of his 
« Underſtanding, and the miſerable Com- 
{© pliance of his Nature, ſuffer'd himſelf to 


«© be made a Property, in joyning with 


« Brent, Prynne, and ſome Committee Men, 
« and Presbyterian Miniſters, as Commiſſio- 
« ners for the Parliament, to reform the 
« Diſcipline and erroneous Doctrine of that 
famous Univerſity, by the Rule of the 
«. Covenant; which was the Standard of 
ee all Mens Learning and Ability to govern : 


All Perſons of that Quality being requir'd 


to ſubſcribe that Teſt, which the whole 


% Body of the Univerſity was ſo far from 
© ſubmitting to, that they met in their Con- 
c vocation, and, to their eternal Renown 
“ (being at the fame time under a ſtrong 
* and ſtrict Garriſon, put over them by the 
Parliament, the King in Priſon, and all 
their Hopes deſperate) paſs'd a publick 
Act and Declaration againſt the Covenant, 


with ſuch invincible Arguments of the 


Illegality, Wickedneſs and Perjury con- 
tained in it, that no Man of the contrary 
U Opinion, 
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longing to the Univerſity. which had beer 
demanded of him; whereupon Dr. Fell, the | 
Vice-chancellor, was commanded to attend 


a Committee of Lords at London, and Dr. 


Potter, Preſident of Trinity College, ſup- 


plying the Abſence of Fell, held a Convo- 


cation, wherein the Tranſactions of the 


Univerſity Delegates, and the anſwer given 


on the 8th in- the Name of the Univerſity, 
and preſented by the Proctors to the Viſſ Itors, 
were approv'd and ratified. 

Dr. Fell being brought before a Commit- 


tee of Lords at Whitehall on the 15th of 
November, and examined, whether a Paper 


ſhewn him was the Aer of himſelf and 


the Canons of Chriſt-Church, who had ſub- 


ſcribed it, ſaid, he could not give a poſitive 


Anſwer, alc the Canons were preſent ; 
whereupon the Canons appeared and owned 


their Hands; and that it was their Anſwer, 
but Dr Fell received Abundance of oppro- 
brious Language from the Earl of Pembroke, 


one of the Members of the Committee 


Dr. Potter and the Proctors allo were ſent 


for to London to anſwer their Contempts ; 


and an Ordinance of Parliament was made, 


that all Perſons, who had oppoſed the Au- 
thority of the Viſitors, and kept Poſſeſſion 
of their Offices, ſhould be taken into Cuſ- 


tody ; and all the Heads of Colleges were 
turn'd out by Force, and the Canons of 


to 
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to ſubmit to the Uſurpation, were depriv'd: 
The Earl of Pembroke was directed to take 
Poſſeſſion of the Chancellor's Office, and 
Edward Reynolds, M. A. was appointed 


Vice-chancellor, and 


Dr. Fell's J.odgings. 


put into Poſſeſſion of 


The noble Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of this 


Viſitation, ſays, That the Earl of Per- 
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broke, out of the extream Weakneſs of his 
Underftanding, and the miſerable Com- 
pliance of his Nature, ſuffer'd himſelf to 
be made a Property, in joyning with 
Brent, Prynne, and ſome Committee Men, 


and Presbyterian Miniſters, as Commiſſio- 


ners for the Parliament, to reform the 
Diſcipline and erroneous Doctrine of that 
famous Univerſity, by the Rule of the 
Covenant; which was the Standard of 


all Mens Learning and Ability to govern : 


All Perſons of that Quality being requir'd 
to ſubſcribe that Teſt, which the whole 


Body of the Univerſity was ſo far from 


ſubmitting to, that they met in their Con- 
vocation, and, to their 'eternal Renown 
(being at the ſame time under a ſtrong 


Parliament, the King in Priſon, and all 
their Hopes deſperate) paſs'd a publick 
Act and Declaration againſt the Covenant, 
with ſuch invincible Arguments of the 
Illegality, Wickedneſs and Perjury con- 
tained in it, that no Man of the contrary 

ge © * Opinion, 
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Opinion, nor the Aſſembly of the Divines 
(which then fat at Weſtminſter, 5 


a new Catechiſm and Scheme of Religion 
ever ventured to make any Anſwer to; 


nor is it indeed to be anſwer'd, but muſt 


remain to the World's End, as a Mo- 
nument of the Learning, Courage and 
Loyalty of that excellent Place, againſt 
the higheſt Malice and Tyranny that was 
ever exerciſed in or over any Nation ; 
and which thoſe famous Commiſſioners 
only anſwered, by expelling all thoſe 
who refuſed to ſubmit to their Juriſdic- *' 
tion, or to take the Covenant, which 
was, upon the Matter, the whole Uni- 
verſity, ſcarce one Governor and Maſter 
of College or Hall, and an incredible 
ſmall Number of Fellows and Scholars 
ſubmitting to either. Whereupon that 


Deſolation being made, they placed in 


their Rooms the moſt notorious, factious 
Presbyterians in the Government of the 
ſeveral Colleges or Halls; and ſuch other 
of the ſame Leaven in the Fellowſhips 
and Scholars Places, of thoſe whom they 


had expell'd, without any Regard to the 


cc 


Statutes of the ſeveral Founders, and the 
Incapacities of the Perſons that were put 
in: The Omnipotence of an Ordinance 
of Parliament confirm'd all that was this 


Way done; and there was no farther 
<«« contending againſt it.“ 2288 
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It might reaſonably be concluded, that 
this wild and barbarous Depopulation would 


even extirpate all that Learning, Religion 
and Loyalty, which had ſo eminently 
flouriſhed there; and that the ſucceeding 
ill Husbandry, and unſkilful Cultivation, 


would have made it fruitful only in Igno- 


rance, Profanation, Atheiſm and Rebellion; 


but by God's wonderful Bleſſing, the Good- 


neſs and Richneſs of that Soil could not be 
made barren by all that Stupidity and Igno- 


rance. It choak'd the Weeds, and would 
not ſuffer the poyſonous Seeds, which were 


 fown with Induſtry enough to ſpring up; 


but after ſeveral tyrannical Governments, 
mutually ſucceeding each other, and with 


the ſame Malice and Perverſeneſs endea- 
voured to extinguiſh all good Literature and 
Allegiance : It yielded a Harveſt of extraor- 
dinary good and ſound Knowledge in all 
Parts of Learning ; and many, who were 
wickedly introduced, applied themſelves to 
the Study of good Learning, and the Prac- 


tiſe of Virtue; and had an Inclination to 


that Duty and Obedience they had never 


been taught; ſo that when it pleaſed God 


to bring King Charles II. back to his Throne, 
he found that Univerſity (not to undervalue 


the other, which had nobly likewiſe rejecct- 


ed the ill Infuſions, which had been induſ- 
triouſly pour'd into it) abounding in excel- 
lent Learning, and devoted to Duty and 
: == 6 Obedience, 
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Obedience, little inferior to what it was be- 
fore its Deſolation, which is a lively In- 


| ſtance of God's Mercy and Purpoſe, for 


ever to provide for his Church, that the 
Gates of Hell ſhall never prevail againſt it, 
which were never open'd wider, nor with 
more Malice than in that Time. * 
The Royaliſts being ejected, and the 
Univerſity repleniſh” d with Presbyterians 


and Republicans, as related above, an Act 


was held in the Year 1649, when General 
Fairjax, Lieutenant General Cromwell, and 
ſeveral other Officers of the Parliament Ar- 
my, coming to Oxford, were complimented 
with Degrees ; Robert Scrope, Colonel of a 
Regiment of Horſe, was admitted to the 


Degree of a Bachelor of Arts; Uton Croke, 


Anno 
1651. 


to a Bachelor of Law ; Sir Hardreſ Waller, 
to a Maſter of Arts; Thomas Harriſon, Ma- 


jor General, Colonel Ingoldfby, Governor of 


the Gain of this City, John Hewſon, a 
Colonel of Foot, Colonel Williom Gough, 
John Okey, a Colonel of Dragoons, and 
George Feyce, a Cornet, to the ſame Degree. 
Thomas Lord Fairfax, Generaliſſimo, and 
Oliver Cromoell, Lieutenant General, were 


created Doctors bf Civil Law. 


The Convocation unanimouſly choſe 


Cromwell their Chancellor : He was then at 


Edinburgh in Scotland, and being acquainted 


with what the Convocation of this Univer- 


ſity had done by certain Doctors and Maſ- 


ters 
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ters ſent to him on purpoſe, he kindly ac- 
cepted their Election, and promiſed forth- 


with to be a Friend to the Univerſity, by a 


Letter ſent back by them, Feb. 4 1 
in Words to this Effect; © If theſe (viz.) 


„ ſome Arguments, which he had firſt 


made uſe of to avoid the Office) prevail 
„not, and that I muſt continue in this 
« Honour, till I can perſonally ſerve you, 
*« you ſhall not want my Prayers; that that 
6 Seed and Stock of Piety and Learning 


« (ſo marvellouſly ſpringing up among you) 


% may be uſeful to that great and glorious 


Kingdom of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, of 
the Approach of which, ſo plentiful an 
_ «« Effuſion of the Spirit upon thoſe hopeful 


« Plants, is one of the beſt Preſages. And 


« in all other Things I ſhall, by the di- 


« vine Aſſiſtance, improve my poor Abili- 


g ties and Intereſts, in manifeſting myſelf 


to be to the Univerſity, and to yourſelves, 


Sc.“ which Letter being read in the 


Convocation, the Academians made the 
Place reſound with their joyful Acclama- 


tions. 

In the ſame Vear, the Univerſity appear- 
ed ſo modell'd and devoted to the Intereſt 
of the Parliament, that they raiſed an hun- 

dred and twenty Horſe at their own Charge, 
and promiſed to raiſe a Regiment of Foot. 


Cromagell held the Chancellorſhip till the 


| Year 1657, when he reſign d it in "OO 
0 
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of his Son Richard, who held it till the 


Reſtoration. Cromwell ordered a Revenue 


of one hundred Pounds per Annum to be 
ſettled on the Divinity Reader. 

The Marqueſs of Hertford was refioted 
to the Chancellorſhip at the Reſtoration; but 
dying ſoon after, Sir Edward Hide, Lord 
Chancellor of England, was elected into that 
Office ; and Commiſſioners being ſent down 


to vifit the Univerſity, we find the follow- 


ing Heads of Colleges reſtored, made or 
confirm'd (viz.) 


Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Rector of Lincoln 


College; Dr. hn Oliver, Preſident of 
Magdalen College; Dr. Themas 1 ate, Prin- 


ap of Brazen-Noſe College; Dr. Robert 
Newlin, Preſident of Corpus Chriſii College; 
Dr. 1 Potter, Preſident of Trinity 
College; Dr. Richard Bayly, Preſident of 
St. Jar s College; Dr. Francis Mancel, 
Principal of Yeſus College; Dr. Henry 
Wightwick, Maſter of Pembroke College; 

who had been ejected in 1648, or there- - 
abouts, were now reſtored to their Head- 


ſhips. 


Dr. Thomas Walker, Maſter of Univerſity 
College; Dr. George Morley, Dean of Chriſt 
Church College; Dr. Gilbert Jronſide, War- 
den of Wadham College; Dr. Timothy Bald- 
win, Principal of Hart Hall ; Dr. Martin 
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Lluellin, Principal of St. Mary's Hall; Dr. 
John Mapletof, Principal of Gloceſter Hall, 


were Royaliſts, preferr'd for their Sufferings 
he Worth to thoſe Headſhips. 


Dr. Themas Savage, Maſter of Baliol Col- 


lege; Dr. Edward Reynolds, Warden of 


Merton College, but removed from CH 


Church to make room for Dr. Morley; | , 


John Conant, Rector of Exeter College; Dr. 
Robert Say, Provoſt of Oriel College; Dr. 


Thomas Barlow, Provoſt of Queen's College; 


Dr. Michael Wordward Warden of New 
College; Dr. Giles Sweit, L. L. D. Princi- 
pal of Alban Hall ; Dr. Thomas T ully, Prin- 
cipal of Edmund Hall; Dr. Chriſtopher 
Rogers, Principal of N Hall; Dr. 
Henry Wilkinſon, Principal of Magdalen 
Hall ; who renouncing their former Prin- 
ciples, and conforming to the Government 
in Church and State, were continued in 


their Headſhips. 


The Parliament meeting at Ox ford, on 
account of the Plague, on the gth of Oclo- 
ber, 1605 ; the Commons, 


Reſolv d, 


139 


That the Thanks * this Houle be re- Charles II. 
turned to the Chancellor, Maſters and Scho- 1665. 


lars of the Univerſity of Oxon, for their re- 
markable Loyalty to his Majeſty 5 Father, of 


happy 
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happy Memory, in the late Rebellion, eſpe- 
cially for that extraordinary Inſtance of their 
Duty in making a bold Oppoſition to the 


rebellious Viſitors, and refuſing to ſubmit 


to their League and Covenant: And laſtly, 


for the illuſtrious Performance they printed, 


entituled, The Judgment of the Univerſity; 


in which they have nee maintained 


the Juſtice of the King s Cauſe. 


At this Parliament: an Act paſs d, prohibit- 


ing Fanatick Teachers to come within five 


Miles of a Corporation, and another for the 
Attainder of ſeveral Republicans, who had 


entered themſelves in the Dutch Service, 


and were in Arms againſt their Country; = 


they did not render themſelves by a certain 


| og: 
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cuted on the third of 
propitious to Crontoell b * Sectaries ; ; 


On the 26th 5 September, I 666, Joby 


5 Rathbone, a Colonel in the Parliament Army 


in the grand Rebellion, and ſeven others, 


who had been Officers and Soldiers in the 


ſame Troops, were convicted of High- 


Treaſon at the Old Bailey in London, for 


conſpiring to ſurprize the Tower, mur- 
der General Monk (then Duke of Albe- 
marle) attack the King's Guards, and fire 


the City, which was to have been exe- 
ber, a Day 


and 
N L 
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